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REVIEWS. 





Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. With a Letter toa Lady 
on Ancient and Modern Music. From 
the fourth London edition. New York. 
1824. 12mo. pp. 351. ; 

A MAN, who has spent more than half a 
century in literary and forensic pursuits in 
a metropolis, and that the metropolis of the 
British empire, must be a very dull one, if 
his reminiscences are not interesting. We 
took up this work, therefore, with the reas- 
onable expectation of deriving much en- 
tertainment; and the rather as we per- 
ceived by the title-page that it had passed 
through four editions in England. We have 
not been disappointed. It has afforded us 
an agreeable, and what is important to such 
gormandizers of new books, &s we of the 
periodical pen are apt to become, a long 
intellectual repast. The author of this 
work is known to theologians by his Horz 
Biblice, an account of ‘the New Testa- 
ment, its various readings and literary his- 
tory; to lawyers, by his Juridical Essays, 
but more especially by his valuable contin- 
uation of Hargrave’s edition of Coke on Lit- 
tleton; and to politicians, by his exertions 
and writings in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation. The temper of the man may be 
learned from the concluding observation of 
his preface. 

It is a great satisfaction to him [the Reminiscent] 
to reflect that none of his writings contain a sin- 
gle line of personal hostility to any one. 

The reminiscences of the first chapter re- 
late to education at the foreign Roman 
Catholic universities, in one of which, that 
of Douay, in France, the author received 
his own. He is, of course, a Romanist. 
The subject of education is one of such gene- 
ral interest in our time and country, that we 
venture, at the very threshold of our analy- 
Sis, on an extract of some length. 

_ Every care was taken [at Douay] to form the in- 

‘ant mind to religion and virtue: the boys were 

secluded from the world; every thing that could 

inflame their imagination or passions was kept ata 
distance ; piety, somewhat of the ascetic nature, 
was Inculcated ; and the hopes and fears, which 

Christianity presents, were incessantly held in their 

Hers No classic author was put into their hands, 

oon every passage, describing scenes of 

gallantry, or tending, even in the remotest 
degree, to inspire them, had not been obliterated. 

How this was done may be seen by any person, 

who will inspect father Juvenci’s excellent editions 

of Horace or Juvenal. Few works of English 

Writers were permitted to be read; none, which 

had not been similarly expurgated. The conse- 


quence was, that a foreign college was the abode of 
uinocence, learning, and piety. 
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ex the sudden transition from the walls of this holy 
retirement, into the allurements of pleasure, which 
every youth must encounter, the instant he steps 
into the world, is not likely to make him rush into 
the opposite extreme of indulgence and dissipa- 
tion; whether the strict state of coercion, in which 
these students were educated, did not tend to break 
their spirit;—whether their imaginations were not 
too much subdued by the awful view of the eternal 
years thus incessantly presented to them ;—wheth- 
er more of the world’s morality ought not to be 
taught to all, who are to Jive in the world,—in one 
word, whether the general effect of the system was 
not calculated to produce a feebleness of mind and 
soul, that would shrink from contention, and give 
the palm to the less religious, but bolder adven- 
turer, 


“ Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis.” 


‘But,—what is the end of our being” askeda 
priest, to whom, for the sake of obtaining his an- 
swer, the Reminiscent retailed these objections: 
‘Is it, what is usually termed, to succeed in life? 
to deserve the praise of elegance ? to obtain re- 
nown? Is it notto save one’s soul? Can this be 
done better than by protractimg innocence as long 
as possible? What can compensate its early loss? 
—You say that all this purity will shrink at the 
first touch of the world. Be itso; but the victim 
will then only be in the situation in which he 
would, in all probability, have been much sooner, 
if he had been educated in a Gissipated school. 
Besides,—is it certain that this will be the case? 
Does experience show that the habits of years are 
so soon overcome ?—Admit however that it unfor- 
tunately happens,—who is most likely to experi- 
ence salutary compunction? and, when sober 
years, the rétour de lage, as the French describe 
this period of life, shall come on, who is most like- 
ly to return to religion and regularity,—he, whose 
youthful years were strict and pious, or he, to 
whose youth devotion was unknown? You say, 
that this sequestered education and these submis- 
sive habits disqualify for active life : but don’t they 
teach obedience, teach modesty, teach duty ?— 
Now, what is the rank, what the pursuit, for which 
these do not eminently qualify ? 


We confess a great leaning to the opin- 
ions of the good ecclesiastic. We believe 
that the error of modern systems is de- 
cidedly on the other hand; that youth is 
left, in too many particulars, to the blind 
guidance of its own feeble judgment and 


| limited experience, and that the inadequate 


mean of persuasion is frequently employed 
to attract the twig towards the right direc- 
tion, instead of the force which is able to 
bend and confine it there. Youth is about 
as ready to take the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others as a child is to take physic, 
and we should have as little hesitation 
about forcing down the unpalatable dose in 
one instance, as the other. We shall not 
attempt to enlarge upon this subject, though 
the temptation be strong within us, but only 
mention one argument, which seems to us 
to have some weight in favour of strict 
precautionary discipline and inspection. 
By these the young may be prevented from 





tt has been questioned, whether this system of 
ecucation is perfectly free from objection ;—wheth- | 


committing many bad actions, of which 


29 


nothing but that experience, which they 
cannot have, is able to impress upon them 
the folly and criminality, and we are bound 
by a regard for their true happiness, which 
is but another name for virtue, to shield 
them from the whips, which are hereafter 
to scourge them. The protecting power 
must at last be withdrawn, it is true; but it 
will be replaced by a regard to character, 
and the thousand helps, without which vir- 
tue would so often faint. We say nothing of 
religious principle, which rarely takes root 
at any other season than the spring time of 
life. We wish that, in one other particular, 
some of our universities resembled more 
nearly that of Douay—we mean in cheap- 
ness. “ The instruction,” says Mr Butler, 
“the dress, the board, the pocket-money, 
the ornamental accomplishments of music, 
dancing, and fencing, every thing except 
physic,[!] was defrayed by the moderate 
yearly sum of £30.” 

In the mean time there was no danger of 
any loss of the national feelings of the Eng- 
lish boys, since “ the salutary and incontro- 
vertible truth that one Englishman can, any 
day, beat two Frenchmen, was as firmly 
believed, and as ably demonstrated at 
Douay and St Omers, as it could be at Eton 
or Winchester.” : 

Among the Reminiscences of Classical 
Studies and English Literature we find 
some interesting materials for the history 
of mind. “It was not till ‘ the subtle thief 
of youth’ had stolen all his early years, that 
the Reminiscent was really sensible of the 
wonders and charms with which the pages 
of the bard of Avon abound.” Again,— 
** Age, he believes, makes us fastidious in 
poetry, and feel much more than we do in. 
youth the truth of the well known observa- 
tion of Horace, , 

Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non Di, non homines, non concessére Columne.” 
There never was, all records show it, 
Of gods and men, a middling poet. 

We are not yet old enough to decide final- 
ly on the justice of the author’s opinions, as 
expressed here and elsewhere, but we believe 
them to be well-founded. Poetry may de- 
rive ashort-lived popularity from brilliant 





imagery or harmonious versification ; but its 
descriptions and images, to be permanent, 
must be founded on truth and nature. But 
time, experience, and observation are ne- 
cessary to enable us to appreciate the fideli- 








ty of description and exactness of simili- 
tude; and much must be known of the 
world and of human nature before the ex- 
quisite delineations of Shakspeare can be 
properly understood. It requires years of 
the lives of common mortals to imbue the 





mind with a knowledge of those lights and 
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shades which diversify character, which 
“ the eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” conveys 
to it at once, as it glances over them. 

We are not prepared to grant to our 
author that the works of Gray are much 
more generally known by heart, than those 
of Goldsmith, though we might admit his 
inference that the muse of the former was 
of the higher order. 

From the Reminiscences of Jurispru- 
dence we learn that judicial offices in 
France, before the revolution, were always 
venal and hereditary. When the king 
erected a new court, he also specified the 
sum which should be paid for each office 
by the successful petitioner, in whose fami- 
ly it became perpetual, and whose heirs 
might sell it, with the consent of the govern- 
ment, the purchaser paying a certain sum 
into the royal treasury. The petitioners, 
however, were obliged to be in general of 
respectability, and, in some districts, noble ; 
they also possessed fortunes, which placed 
them above want; and were further oblig- 
ed to undergo a pretty severe examination. 
tt was customary for the suitors in court, 
or their friends, to make regular presents 
to the judges; as well as to solicit them 
personally. Mr Butler tells us that the 
opinions of learned and wise men have been 
divided on the expediency of the heirship 
and venality of the judicial offices, and is 
of opinion that the presents and solicita- 
tions were always harmless. The practice, 
however, will hardly be considered a safe 
one in these degenerate days, when every 
theory of government seems to involve the 
proverbial notion, that no honesty is the 
worse for being watched. 

The difference between England and 
France in the number of their courts of 
justice is very remarkable. 


With the exception of a few local jurisdictions, 
the judicial establishments in England are confined 
to the chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the master 
of the rolls, twelve judges, six masters in chance- 
ry, and some masters or officers resembling them 
in the other courts; in France there are at least 
600 courts, and 5,600 judges :—in addition, each 
kingdom has its justices of peace ; in France, they 
amount to 27,000. 


The following mot of Lord Thurlow on 
the subject of cross-examination was new 
to us, and perhaps will be so to many of our 
readers. 


When the affair of tbe necklace of the late queen 
of France was in agitation, a person observed to 
Lord Thurlow, that the repeated examinations of 
the parties in France had cleared up nothing: 
‘True,’ said his lordship, ‘ but Buller, Garrow, and 
a Middlesex jury, would, if such a matter had been 
brought before them, have made it all, in half an 
hour, as clear as day-light.’ 

If the anecdote here given of the Chan- 
cellor d’Aguesseau be correct, the gentle- 
men of the bar should hold his memory in 
high respect. 

The duke de Grammont asked the chancel-or 
d’Aguesseau, On some occasion, whether with his 
experience of chicanery in legal processes, and of 
their length, he had never thought of some regula- 


tion, which would put anend to them?—‘I had 
gone sO far,’ replied the chancellor, ‘ as to commit 





a plan of sucha regulation to writing; but, after I 
made some progress, I reflected on the great num- | 


ber of avocats, attornies, and officers of justice, 
whom it would ruin: compassion for them made 
the pen fall from my hand. The length and num- 
ber of lawsuits confer on the gentlemen of the 
long robe their wealth and authority; one must 
therefore continue to permit their infant growth and 
everlasting endurance.’ 


The difficulty of framing legal instru- 
ments so as to provide for all the possible 
contingencies in the case is well exemplifi- 
ed in the following instance. 


A gentleman, upon whose will the Reminiscent 
was consulted, had six estates of unequal value, 
and wished to settle one on each of his sons and 
his male issue, with successive limitations over to 
the other sons and their respective male issue, in 
the ordinary mode of strict settlement; and witha 
provision, that, in the event of the death and fail- 
ure of issue male of any of the sons, the estate de- 
vised to him, should shift from him and his issue 
male to the next taker and his issue male, and fail- 
ing these, to the persons claiming under the other 
limitations; with a further proviso, that such next 
taker’s estate, should then shift in like manner to 
the taker next after him, and the persons claiming 
under the other limitations. It was considered, at 
first, that this might be affected by one proviso; 
then, by twu; and then by six; but upon a full in- 
vestigation, it was found that it required as many 
provisos as there can be combinations of the num- 
ber 6 ;—Now, 

1X2X3X4X5X6= 720. 
Consequently, to give complete effect to the inten- 
tion of the testator, 720 provisos were necessary. 

In another instance, a deed, if it had 
been framed so as to effect the intention of 
the maker, would have required the estate 
in question to be subjected to as many pos- 
sible mortgages as there can be combina- 
tions of the number 10, and as each of these 
mortgages must have paid a stamp duty of | 








£25, the stamps alone would have amount- | 
ed to ninety millions, seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. 
cessary to mention that the execution of 
this deed was declined. 

An anecdote respecting the Jesuits’ col- | 
lege of Clermont is introduced, while the | 
writer is treating of the best method of 
regulating courses of study. 

The college, falling into decay, it was re-edified | 
by Louis the Fourteenth, and received the appella- | 
tion of the Collége de Louis le Grand. Upon this | 
occasion, a poetical exercise alluding to it was re- | 
quired from the students.-The city of Nola had 
recently given them the Collegio del Arco, and they 


It is hardly ne- | 


edly assigned him the prize :— 
‘ Arcum Nola dedit patribus, dedit alma Sagittam 


The saucy boy was afterward the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac. 


Of which, we offer, as we did above, an im- 


| 
Gallia,—quis FUNEM quam meruére, dabit?’ 


SS ET SE a Ta eT SE INET LONE 


perhaps ever will, though any reasonable 
hope of piercing through “the cloak of 
darkness” is by this time well nigh extinct. 
Mr Butler offers this hy pothesis,—that Lord 
George Sackville was Junius, and Sir Philip 
Francis his coadjutor and amanuensis ; 
against this, however, we have the asser- 
tion of Junius, that “he was the sole de- 
positary of his own secret,” but we have no 
warrant that Junius always spoke the 
truth. The author thinks that the possess- 
or of the two vellum volumes was not un- 
known to Mr George Grenville. 

From the Reminiscences of eminent judi- 
cial characters we intended te make an ex- 
tract, but are unable to select, where all are 
so interesting. We shall content ourselves 
with a note of the author, which contains 
some encouragement for novel readers. 





It is known that his lordship [Lord Camden}, 
like many other distinguished personages, was a 
great reader of novels; and surely the hour of re- 
laxation is as well employed in reading Tom Jones, 
or Clarissa, or any of the novels attributed to Sir 
Walter Scott, as in the perusal of the productions 
of party pens. 

At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of 
taste were desired to frame, each of them, a list of 
the ten most entertaining works which they had 
read. One work only found its way into every 
list. —It may amuse the reader to guess it.—He will! 
not be surprised to find it was—Gil Blas. 

If the Reminiscent may be allowed to give his 
opinion,—the Conjuration contre Veénise of the 
Abbé de St Réal, is the most interesting of publi- 
cations. 


Mr Butler next treats of parliamentary 


eloquence, with descriptions of the manner 
| of several eminent orators, particularly Lord 
|Chatham, and the effect produced by their 
speeches. Nothing can exemplify better the 
_ power of eloquence, than the despotic author- 


ity exercised by this personage over the 


house of Commons; he could silence opposi 


tion and paralyze debate by the thunders of 
his voice and “ the lightnings of his eye.” 
That an assembly, constituted as that house 
was, of some of the most eminent of the na- 
tion, should have submitted to such domina- 


tion, excites our wonder and admiration. 


The reality of this astonishing power is 


proved by a variety of anecdotes; one is of 
Mr Wilkes, who was not remarkable either 
were in possession of the Collége de la Fléche, in | for modesty or timidity. 
France. Alluding to these, a saucy boy wrote the | " 
following verses, and the professor good jumour- | 


He mentioned to 
the Reminiscent that on a certain occasion, 
when “ Mr Pitt rose and began to speak in 
a solemn and austere manner,” 
He thought the thunder was to fall upon him ;— 
and he declared, that he never, while he was at 
Westminster, felt greater terror, when he was call- 


ed up to be chastised, than he did while the uncer- 
tainty lasted; or felt greater jubilation when he 


perfect imitation, after the manner of the | was pardoned, than when he found the bolt was 


good baron of Bradwardine, who usually 
favoured his friends with translations of his 


Latin quotations, not very much exceeding | 


our own in point of literary execution. 


Nola gave the good fathers a bow, 

An arrow from France they inherit, 

Where a friend’s to be found I don’t know 

To give them the string which they merit. 

About thirty pages of this work are de- 

voted to the inquiry respecting Junius ; 
thread-bare as this subject now is, it still 
retains its power of exciting interest, and 


| destined for another head. 
_ Another is still more striking. 


Mr Pitt 
had been speaking at Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansiield,— 


After Murray had suffered for some time, Pitt 
stopped, threw his eyes around, then fixing their 
whole power on Murray, said, ‘I must now address 
a few words to Mr Solicitor ;—they shall be few,— 
but shall be daggers:’ Murray was agitated ;—the 
' look was continued,—the agitation increased :— 
‘Judge Felix trembles!’ exclaimed Pitt, in a tone 
_ of thunder,—‘he shall hear me some other day.’ 
| He sat down; Murray made no reply; and a lan- 
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guid debate is said to have shown the paralysis of 
the house. | 
Mr Butler quotes from Glover's Memoirs 


the following notice of the session of 
1755-6. 

During this whole session Mr Pitt found occa- 
sion, in every debate, to confound the ministerial 
orators. His vehement invectives were awful to 
Murray ; terrible to Hume Campbell; and no male- 
factor under the stripes of an executioner, was 
ever more forlorn and helpless than Fox appeared 
under the lash of Pitt’s eloquence, shrewd and able 
in parliament as Fox confessedly is; Dodington 
sheltered himself in silence. 


We cannot refrain from one more ex- 
tract while on this subject. 


On another occasion, immediately after he had 
finished a speech, in the house of commons, he 
walked out of it; and, as usual, with a very slow 
step. A silence ensued, till the door was opened 
to let him into the lobby. A member then started 
up, saying, ‘I rise to reply to the right honourable 
member ’—Lord Chatham turned back, and fixed 
his eye on the orator,—who instantly sat down 
dumb: his lordship then returned to his seat, re- 
peating, as he hobbled along, the verses of V irgil : 


‘Ast Danaiim proceres, Agamemnonieque phalan- 
ges, 

Ut vidére virum, fulg2ntiaque arma per umbras, 

Ingenti trepidare metu,—pars vertere terga, 

Ceu quondam petiére rates,—pars tollere vocem 

Exiguam,—ince ptus clamor frustratur hiantes.’ 


Then placing himself in his seat,—he exclaimed, 
‘Now let me hear what the honourable member 
has to say tome.’ On the writer's asking the gen- 
tleman from whom he heard this anecdote,—if the 
house did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of the 
poor member ?—*‘ No, sir,’ he replied, ‘ we were all 
too much awed to laugh.’ 

Every American has perused the speech 
of this noble orator on the employment of 
savages by the British during our revolu- | 
tion. The effect of this, when recited by 
an ordinary declaimer, is great ; what must 
it have been from the lips of Chatham him-, 
self. 

Lord North, according to Mr Butler, 
was a gentleman, in the most extended 
sense of that comprehensive word. Without 
aspiring to the higher eloquence, he was 
avery skilful debater; but was most re- 
markable for a kind of good-natured and 
inoffensive wit, of which the following is a 
good specimen. 


The assault of Mr Adam on Mr Fox, and of 
Colonel Fullarton on Lord Shelburne, had once put 
the house into the worst possible humour, and 
there was more or less of savageness in every 
thing that was said:—Lord North deprecated the 
too great readiness to take offence, which then 
seemed so possess the house. ‘ One member,’ he 
said, ‘who spoke of me, called me, “that thing 
called a minister :”"—to be sure,’ he said, patting his 
large form, ‘lama thing;—the member, therefore, 
when he called mea thing, said what was true; 
and I could not be angry with him; but, when he 
added, that thing called a minister, he called me 
that thing, which, of all things, be himself wished 
most to be; and, therefore, said Lord North, ‘I 
took it as a compliment.’ 


The following parallel between the par- 
liamentary talents of Pitt and Fox will be 
read with interest. 


It is difficult to decide on the comparative merit 
of him and Mr Pitt; the latter had not the vehe- 
ment reasoning, or argumentative ridicule of Mr | 
Fox: but he had more splendour, more imagery, 
and much more method and discretion. His atk 





lofty, and .reverential panegyrics of the British 


constitution, his eloquent vituperations of those, 
whom he described as advocating the democratic 
spirit then let loose on the inhabitants of the earth, 
and his solemn adjuration of the house, to defend 
and to assist him in defending their all against it, 
were, in the highest degree, both imposing and 
conciliating. In addition, he had the command of 
bitter, contemptuous sarcasm, which tortured to 
madness. This he could expand or compress at 
pleasure: even in one member of a sentence, he 
could inflict a wound that was never healed. Mr 
Fox having made an able speech, Mr Erskine fol- 
lowed him with one of the very same import. Mr 
Pitt rose to answer them; he announced his inten- 
tion to reply to both; ‘but,’ said he, ‘1 shall make 
no mention of what was said by the honourable 
gentleman who spoke last; he did no more than 
regularly repeat what was said by the member who 
preceded him, and regularly weaken all he re- 
peated.’ 

It was prettily said by the historian of the Ro- 
man empire, that ‘Charles’s black collier would 
soon sink Billy’s painted galley :’'—but never did 
horoscope prove more false ;—Mr Fox said more 
truly—*‘ Pitt will do for us, if he should not do for 
himself.’ 

Mr Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone 
and manner; Mr Pitt was more dignified than 
earnest. The action of Mr Fox was easy and 
graceful; Mr Pitt's cannot be praised. It was an 
observation of the reporters in the gallery, that it 
required great exertion to follow Mr Fox while he 
was speaking; none to remember what he had 
said ; that it was easy and defightful to follow Mr 
Pitt ; not so easy to recollect what had delighted 
them. It may be added, that, in all Mr Fox's 
speeches, even when he was most violent, there 
was an unquestionable indication of good humour, 
which attracted every heart. Where there was 
such a seeming equipoise of merit, the two last cir- 
cumstances might be thought to turn the scale: but 
Mr Pitt’s undeviating circumspection,—sometimes 
concealed, sometimes ostentatiously displayed,— 
tended to obtain for him, from the considerate and 
the grave, a confidence which they denied to his 
rival :—Besides, Mr Pitt had no coalition, no India 
bill to defend. 

Much, that awes by power or charms by beauty, 
was heard in the harangues of both: but, while 
Fox spoke, his argument only was thought of; 
while Pitt harangued, all his other excellencies had 
their due measure of attention. Each made better 
speeches than Lord Chatham; neither of them 
possessed even one of those moments of supreme 
dominion, which, (he is sensible how very imper- 
fectly,) the Reminiscent has attempted to describe. 

Both orators were verbose: Mr Fox by his repe- 
titions,—Mr Pitt by his amplifications. Mr Grat- 
tan observed to the Reminiscent,—that no person 
had heard Mr Fox to advantage, who had not heard 
him before the coalition; or Mr Pitt, who had not 
heard him before he quitted office. Each defended 
himself on these occasions with surprising ability : 
but each felt he had done someting that required 
defence :—the talent remained, the mouth still 
spoke great things, but the swell of soul was no 
more. The situation of these eminent men on 
these occasions, put the Reminiscent in mind of a 
remark of Bossuet on Feénelon,—‘ Fénélon,’ he 
said, ‘has great talents: much greater than mine : 
it is his misfortune to have brought himself into a 
situation, in which all his talents are necessary for 
his defence.’ 

On two occasions, Mr Pitt and Mr Fox may be 
thought to have brought into the field, something 
like an equality of force. When the attack was 
made on the coalition, Mr Pitt had the king,—Mr 
Fox a great majority of the members of the house 
of commons, on his side: when the regency was 
debated, Mr Pitt had the same majority in the 
house,—Mr Fox had the heir-apparent :—the tug of 
war was great: but may it not be said, that, on 
each occasion, Mr Fox facilitated by his impru- 
dence the victory of his adversary. ‘Give me,’ 
said the Cardinal de Retz, to a person who had 
tauntingly observed to him the superiority of Car- 
dinal Mazarin over him,‘ Give me the king but 








with a civil but visible impatience. 
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for one day, and you'll see which has the real su- 


periority..—Mr Fox never had the king with him, 
even for an hour. 


Burke was inferior as a speaker, but 
greatly superior if judged by his speeches 
as they are published. | 


In familiar conversation, the three great men, 
whom we have mentioned, equally excelled: but 
even the most intimate friends of Mr Fox com- 
plained of his too frequent ruminating silence. 
Mr Pitt talked ;—and his talk was fascinating. A 
good judge said of him, that he was the only per- 
son he had known, who possessed the talent of con- 
descension. Yet his loftiness never forsook him ; 
still, one might be sooner seduced to take liberties 
with him, than with Mr Fox. With eachthe baton 
du general was in sight, but Mr Pitt’s animation 
and playfulness frequently made it unobserved : 
this was not so often the case with Mr Fox. Mr 
Burke’s conversation was rambling, but splendid, 
rich, and instructive beyond comparison. 


We shall conclude our notice of parlia- 


mentary eloquence, by an extract from the 
account of Lord Thurlow. 


At times, Lord Thurlow was superlatively 
great. It was the good fortune of the Reminiscent, 
to hear his celebrated reply to the Duke of Grafton, 
during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s adminis- 
tration of Greenwich hospital. His grace’s action 
and delivery, when he addressed the house, were 
singularly dignified and graceful ; but his matter 
was not equal to his manner. He reproached Lord 
Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, and his re- 
cent admission into the peerage.—Particular cir- 
cumstances caused Lord Thurlow’s reply to make 
a deep impression on the Reminiscent. His Lord- 
ship had spoken too often, and began to be heard 
Under these 
circumstances, he was attacked in the manner we 
have mentioned. He rose from the woolsack, and 
advanced slowly to the place, from which the 
chancelior generally addresses the house; then, 
fixing on the duke the look of Jove, when he has 
grasped the thunder ;—‘ I am amazed,” he said, in 
a level tone of voice, ‘ at the attack which the no- 
ble duke has made on me. Yes, my lords,’ con- 
siderably raising his voice, ‘lam amazed at his 
grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot look be- 
fore him, behind him, or on either side of him, 
without seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat 
in this house to his successful exertions in the pro- 
fession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it 
is as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the 
accident of an accident ?—To all these noble lords, 
the language cf the noble duke is as applicable and 
as insulting as it is to myself. But I don’t fear to 
meet it single and alone. No one venerates the 
peerage more than I do,—but, my lords, I must 
say that the peerage solicited me,—not I the peer- 
age. Nay more, I can say and will say, that, as 
a peer of parliament,—as speaker of this right 
honourable house, as keeper of the great seal,— 
as guardian of his majesty’s conscience,—as lord 
high chancellor of England, nay, even in that cha- 
racter alone, in which the noble duke would think 
it an affront to be considered,—but which charac- 
ter none can deny me,-—as a MAN, I am at this 
moment as respectable ;--I beg leave to add,—I 
am at this time, as much respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.’ The effect of this 
speech, both within the walls of parliament and 
out of them, was prodigious. It gave Lord Thur- 
low an ascendancy in the house, which no chan- 
cellor had ever possessed ; it invested bim, in pub- 
lic opinion, with a character of independence and 
honour; and this, although he was ever on the 
unpopular side of politics, made him always popu- 
lar with the people. 


The author’s speculations upen the Holy 
Alliance, the present state of Europe, and 
the prospects of legitimacy, are full of in- 
terest. Through the whole work he ex- 








hibits a Constant and deep interest in the 
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before he visited the scenes described; for 





fate of his religion, and his strong bias in 
favor of every thing that is Roman Catho- 
lic. He even entertains hopes of the suc- 
cess of the impossible project of uniting the 
English and Roman churches. Very many 
of his publications have related to these 
subjects; and his interest in the Catholic 
question appears to have carried him so 
frequently to the gallery of the House of 


Commons. 
Of the Letier on Ancient and Modern 


Music, it is unnecessary to say any thing ; 
it will be interesting only to the initiat- 
ed; and on this subject even a reviewer 
may be permitted to acknowledge profound 


ignorance. 





Tales of a Traveller, Parts HII. and IV. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
“ The Sketch Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” 
“ Knickerbocker’s New York,” &c. Phil- 
adelphia. 1824. 8vo. 


On the whole, we are not satisfied with 
these Tales. Some of them, indeed, are 
quite respectable as productions of a light 
kind of literature ; but, ‘ some how or other,’ 
as Dolph Heyliger says, the public have 
been led to expect better things as the re- 
sult of Mr Irving’s travels. It was some- 
time since announced, that he was on the 
continent, collecting materials for a new 
series of publications, and every body ex- 
pected to be delighted with such tales as 
he could pick up, or invent, among scenes 
of which every traveller reports new won- 
ders, and which seem to increase in inter- 
est by the lapse of every year. We do not 
charge Mr Irving with having spread this 
expectation; for we are sure that he must 
have been annoyed by being thus forestall- 
ed by the imaginations of his readers, and 

revented from coming out before them 
with the advantage of surprise. He knows 
that his name is established, at least for the 
present, and that he needs not the aid of 
such annunciations to excite the public in- 
terest. And he must know too, that it is 
prejudicial to a popular author to have it 
known what he is about long before he ap- 

ears in print; unless, like the author of 
WW averley, he can open to his readers a deep- 
er source of interest by combining the value 
of history with the pleasure of fiction. 

Nor would we be understood to suppose 
that these tales are really the principal 
fruits of Mr Irving’s travels, or that to col- 
lect materials for them was his main object. 
We have no doubt that he had other, and 
much higher views; and if these publica- 
tions do no more than defray the expenses 
of his journey, the time will not have been 
lost on his reflecting’ mind and feeling 
heart. The public will receive the benefit 
of it in his future writings more than in 
these; for the general effect of travel on 
the taste and imagination, is of more im- 

rtance to an author than the materials he 
collects. Indeed, we think it a pity that he 
did not visit the continent before he pub- 
lished his English Sketches. The first for- 
eign land we see, excites us so much that we 


are exceedingly liable to give an exagge- | ceed from his having been too long abroad 


Author of 








‘| he will not find that his deepest or most 








rated description of it, or, at least, to dwell 
on it with an undue degree of fondness. A 
little travel is as dangerous as a little learn- 
ing; and a deeper draught of it is as effica- 
cious in sobering down the intoxication of 
the first taste. If Mr Irving had seen 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, before writ- 
ing about England, there would not have 
appeared in these writings, as we think 
there now does, a marked inferiority to his 
other productions. He would not have 
twaddled about Roscoe and the green fields 
and Christmas holydays of England, in a 





style so much below that of the legends and 
descriptions of the New Netherlands. We 
do not mean that England is not highly 
worthy of the attention of the traveller in 
search of the interesting and beautiful, 
whether he chooses to observe the scenery 
or the people, as well as the country of all 
others the most advanced in the arts of life. 





Perhaps it is only because it is so much 
in many points like our own, that it is not, 





on the whole, entitled to a decided prefer- 
ence to every other in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican traveller. But, whatever be the en- 
thusiasm with which the sea-sick stranger 
touches the shore of England, where he finds ' 
himself for the first time in a foreign land ; 
a land of interesting recollections, and un- 
equalled verdure and beauty—let him ob- 
serve it well indeed, and treasure up the 
feelings it excites, for they can never be 
excited again; but let him restrain the ex- | 
pression of his enthusiasm until he has 
passed on to still stranger lands, where the 
modes of life seem to have had a distinct 
origin, whose antiquities are of a higher 
class, and where, above all, a foreign lan- 
guage throws a new hue over the whole | 
picture of man, and gives a new character | 
to all his thoughts and feelings. He will 
know better how to speak of England 
without insensibility, and yet without ex- 
travagance. He will then remember, 
perhaps as vividly as ever, the delight 
with which he first trod her shores; and 
will often, at least if he saw it under as fa- 
vorable circumstances as we did, recur to 
it as toa fairy tale of his childhood. But 














valuable impressions were made there ; he 
will find that he has learned more of man 
and his own heart, in countries where the 
strangeness of manners and language has 
kept him at alittle distance from the scenes 
he surveyed; and that his comparative 
lonelines there will have fixed deeper in his 
imagination all that is worth remembering 
of what he has seen. 

These are our own notions of the matter, 
and derived from our own experience ; but 
we confess we do not find them confirmed as 
much as we Could wish by any superior ex- 
cellence in Mr Irving’s tales of the conti- 
nent. We must except them from our 
remark on the inferiority of his English 
Sketches, for we do not think them gen- 
erally so good; at least, those are not 
which particularly relate to the continent. 
And we sustain our theory, and account 





for this falling off, by supposing it to pro- 


he has shown a remarkable insensibility to 
their most striking and interesting charac- 
teristics. We know how soon the new- 
ness of travelling wears away, and the ex- 
citement of the imagination gives place to 
weariness and almost to disgust. Besides, 
what is it gives fervor to the fancy, and in- 
terest to the observations of a traveller? It 
is, that he is a stranger and a sojourner; 
thatall around him is new and foreign, and 
that he connects all this with the recollec- 
tions and feelings of a dear and distant 
home. But there is nothing of all this in 
the practised traveller; his observations 
are without enthusiasm or association. One 
who travels to furnish his imagination with 
materials for its creative powers, should 
travel fast, and not long. He should not 
stay in any place until the homeliness of re- 
ality breaks through the poetical mist that 
hangs so beautifully round a strange land, 
nor continue his wanderings long enough 
to familiarize his mind to strangeness. He 
should do just the reverse of what might be 
recommended as the best mode of travel- 
ling for information ; for, as soon as he can 


'find his way well about a city, it is time for 


him to be gone to another; and whenever 
he begins to collect facts, it is high time for 
him to go home. No doubt, many of our 
readers would think such travelling a clear 
waste of time and money ; but all have not 
the same tastes, nor the same paths of life ; 
and what would be idleness and trifling in 
some, is solid improvement to others. If 
imagination was not given us in vain, we 
have as good a right to devote ourselves to 
the cultivation of that faculty as of any 
other; and the feelings and images brought 
from Europe by one traveller, may be as 
valuable, at least to himself, as the facts 
accumulated by another. 

We have said that Mr Irving appears 
to be insensible to the interesting charac- 
teristics of the countries through which he 
has passed. We mean to apply the remark 
particularly to Italy; for we confess we 
should be at a loss to point out many good 
subjects for him in France; and should be 
unwilling to see him deeply interested in so 
unpoetical a people as the French. But here 
is a whole Number about Italy, the land of 
all that is most noble in art, most magnifi- 
cent in ruins, most sublime and interesting 
in history, and most picturesque in scenery, 
and in the modes of actual life. And what 
has Mr Irving given us of all these? A 
rareeshow of postillions in jack-boots, 
stout English gentlemen, vulgar English 
women, a talkative landlord, ferocious rob- 
bers, and a coquetish Signora,—but little of 
scenery, and not one word of art, ruins, or re- 
collections. We begin at Terracina and end 
at Fondi, twoof the most miserable villages 
in Italy, separated by a poste and a half of 
wild shore and mountain scenery indeed, but 
interesting for nothing else but the rogues 
that infest it. And this is all we have of 
Italy. What Mr Irving has told us here, 
is very well in its kind, but not what we 
expected, nor the best that might fairly be 
expected from his visit to Italy. We are 
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aware that our author cannot reasonably be 
expected to be always doing his best, more 
than a lawyer or a preacher; but like 
these, we expect him to rise with the occa- 
sion; and, surely, Italy might have suggest- 
ed better subjects than its vagabond popu- 
lation and insignificant travellers. Let us be 
understood; we should not complain of 
these things if we had reason to expect the 
others. But as Mr Irving has in the fourth 
number turned short round upon America, 
we presume he means to give us no more 
of Italy ; and if so, we take leave to say he 
has not given us the best of it. We won- 
der at this, indeed, more than we com- 
plain of it; for we admit we have no right 
to select subjects for him; and though 





Dragoon ;” the indelicacy with which that 
is slyly smothered in the description of 
Dolph Heyliger’s mistress, which might 
have been said openly without any breach 
of propriety ; and finally, the shocking story 
of the “ Young Robber,” where a scene the 
most revolting to humanity is twice unne- 
cessarily forced on the reader’s imagination. 
We say unnecessarily, for how much more 
truly tragical, as well as more decent, would 
that tale have been, if the scene where Ro- 
setta isleftalone with the Captain had been 
omitted; and the “lot” had fallen on the 
unkappy lover who was so soon to be her 
executioner. And yet these horrors are the 
only incidents of the story to which we are 
indebted to Mr Irving’s invention ; at least, 
we have heard the tale ourselves, the same 





speaking in the plural number is the pleni- 
tude of our power, the only ‘sanction we | 
could annex to our decrees, would be a/| 
threat not to buy or review his books; | 
which he well knows we neither care nor | 
dare to perform. 

We like the model of these tales very | 
much. Like “Bracebridge Hall,” they | 
consist of distinct stories strung together on | 
a slender narrative that runs almost unper- | 
ceived through the number, and is of little | 
other use than to introduce and connect | 
the episodes. This gives us the pleasure | 
and variety of short stories, without the 
formality of separate introductions. Thus, | 
the third number is made up of a descrip- | 
tion of several parties of travellers meeting | 
at an inn in Terracina, who hear and tell | 
various stories, and are robbed and rescued | 
on the way to Fondi. The main story oc-| 
cupies about forty out of a hundred and | 
thirty-five pages, and is altogether the least 
interesting part. Much depends, in this, 
way of writing, upon the adroitness with | 
which the adscititious stories are brought | 
in; and we cannot say that Mr Irving is, 
always happy in this. Too many of them) 
are read from manuscripts accidentally | 
in the possession of the principal person- | 
ages, or are introduced by some phrase | 
equivalent to the “that reminds me” ofa, 
confirmed story-teller. 

The next remark we have to make on | 
Mr Irving’s tales is a very serious one. We | 
are bound to charge him with the vulgar- | 
ism of indelicacy. This is a fault which | 
seems peculiarly out of place in him; | 
for he must owe any rank he may hereafter | 
hold in our literature, to his refinement | 
rather than to his strength. All his writings 
display a delicacy of perception that seems 
incompatible with a gross taste ; but it is not | 
only a gross, but a vulgar taste, that can be | 
gratified by printing a coarse joke. Such. 
things will pass through the minds of the | 
most refined, and may sometimes slip out 
in conversation, and leave no stain behind ; | 
but it is a very different thing deliberately | 
to put them down in irrevocable print, for | 
the private eye of the young and innocent. 
{f the truth of the charge be denied, we re- 
fer for proof of it to the description of the 
comic shape of the Strolling Manager’s 
Clown; to the indecency drowned in the 
crack! crack! of the postillion’s whip at 
Terracina; the innuendoes iv the “ Bold | 





with these. His enthusiasm for England is 


in every thing but these particulars. We 
hope not to be thought squeamish on 
this subject; for we believe we have as 
classical a taste in rude nature as is neces- 
sary in literature or the arts. We appre- 
hend that it is the part of true delicacy to 
look on nature dressed and undressed, with 
equal eyes. But we like neither jokes nor 
horrors built on such subjects. And why 
is it that this fault has grown so much upon 
Mr Irving since the publication of the 
“Sketch Book,” which contains, as far as 
we remember, no traces of it? Can it be 
because that publication was addressed to 
the American public, and his subsequent 
works to the English! We have no doubt 
that the standard of delicacy is higher in 
our country than in England; but we should 
be sorry to think that Mr Irving is willing 
to owe any popularity in that country to the 
greater laxity of its manners. He has 
been cordially received, and almost adopt- 
ed there, but we trnst he will still remem- 
ber the country of his birth and education, 
in all things in which she can claim a supe- 
riority, as we think she can in thiss We 
consider this much more than a mere mat- 
ter of taste. Mr Irving needs not to be 
told, that to debase the literary taste of a 
country is no small step towards corrupting 
its morals. But we take great pleasure in 
bearing our testimony to the correct and 
valuable tendency of his writings in every 
particular but this; and even of this we 
should have spoken, perhaps, too harshly, 
did we not point our remarks rather at the 
nature than the degree of the offence. 

It is probably not known to all our read- 
ers, that “‘ The Painter’s Adventure” is, in 
the main, a true account of what befell an 
artist in the employment of Lucien Buona- 
parte a few years ago; and that “The 
Young Robber’s Tale” is founded on a sto- 
ry that was actually told him by one of the 





gang that carried him off. 

The fourth Number returns to the banks | 
of the Hudson, ground on which Mr Irving 
is always successful. His tales of the New 
Netherlands, of the queer simplicity of the 
ancient inhabitants, and their odd and wild 
superstitions, have the life and freshness of 
pictures from nature, with the mist and 
mellowness of age. Tous, all his European 
sketches were cold and tame in comparison 
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the shortlived wonder of a stranger, and he 
has caught little of the spirit of France or 
Italy ; but among the old Fraus and Myn- 
heers, he seems as if he belonged to their 
age as well as country. His feelings soften 
and his humour brightens, as he approaches 
them, and all nature puts ona quiet and 
peculiar grace in harmony with their char- 
acters. 





A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions; with an Appendix of 
Practical Forms. By “Asahel Stearns, 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
Boston. 1824. 8vo. pp. 528. 

An Essay on the Law of Contracts, for the 
Payment of Specific Articles. By Dan- 
tel Chipman. Middlebury. 1822. pp. 224. 


Tue first of these valuable works is a stril- 
ing instance of the indirect utility of our 
literary institutions. They gather able and 
learned men, and lay upon them the charge 
of educating the youthful and growing 
minds of successive generations. If this 
duty be well performed, such institutions 
abundantly sustain their claim to public 
protection ; but when these more direct and 
immediate uses are efliciently discharged, 
other duties of a collateral nature, but per- 
haps neither less imperative, nor less im- 
portant, can scarcely be disregarded. The 
instructers have not only suflicient leisure, 
and all literary facilities allowed them, that 
they may learn, but perpetual acquisition 
and improvement form—or should form— 
the actual tenure by which their offices 
are held; they must learn, that they 
may teach. It is easy for an instructer to 
know more than it is necessary that his 
pupil should learn from him; but he who 
gives himself heartily to the business of ed- 
ucation, will strive to keep up with, and to 
aid the progress of thought and knowledge 
in the world; to enlarge the extent, and 
increase the utility of that measure of 
knowledge which his pupils may acquire, 
and to make the discipline to which they 
are subjected, more eflicient and profitable. 
Moreover, the collision of various minds 
strikes out from all more light, and gives 
to all more warmth; and scholars, who are 
connected together as are the officers of a 
college, and who love their duty, and wish to 
perform it faithfully, while they perpetually 
become better able to discharge this duty, 
can hardly fail to accumulate stores of use- 
ful thoughts or profitable learning, that 
cannot be wholly expended upon their pu- 
pils; and it would be their duty to impart 
these stores to the public. In England and 
on the continent, many of the most valua- 
ble works published, are written by persons 
connected in some way with the Universi- 
ties. We hope Professor Stearns’ volume 
may be regarded as an earnest that our own 
Cambridge, and her sister colleges, will 
not, in time to come, be barren of good 
books. 

Soon after Professor Stearns took charge 
of the law department in the University, he 
prepared a course of Lectures upon the 
Law and Practice of Real Actions, the util- 
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ity of which he found greater than he had 
expected; and, at the request of some of his 


living in Westminster Hall, or in Boston, 
| or any where else, by his law, if he came 


pupils and of friends learned in the law, | out of his grave tomorrow. Now, though 


ihe substance of these Lectures is now pub- 
lished in this form. We can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the publication 
of this work has supplied a desideratum, 
which all, in any way conversant with the 
law, have acknowledgd, and which students 
and the younger members of the bar have 
especially felt. 

A full and long review of this excellent 
work would be interesting to but few of our 
readers; we must, however, in justice to 
our professional brethren, state to them 
with some distinctness, the objects and uses 
of a book which is made for them at no in- 
considerable expense of time and labour. 
The Introduction, which extends to the 
A7th page, explains with great clearness 
and accuracy the fundamental principles of 
the Law of Real Property. The technical 
terms are translated into more common 
language, and their meaning defined and 
illustrated. The first chapter treats of the 


remedies for those injuries to real property 


which amount to an ouster; and in this 
chapter, the great diversity and intricacy 
of practice which prevails in England, with 
respect to these remedies, is strongly con- 
trasted with the simplicity and directness of 
the practice adopted in Massachusetts. The 
second chapter treats of Real Actions, and 
their incidents; the third of Warranty, 
Covenants, and Voucher; the fourth, of 
Writs of Entry, and the proceedings there- 
on. In this chapter the Writs of Entry in 
the Quibus and inthe Post, which are so 
common in the practice of this State as to 
have almost superseded all other forms of 
Real Actions, are very fully and clearly il- 
lustrated ; there is also an interesting Ap- 
pendix to this chapter, upon the origin and 
nature of Mortgages, and the Chancery Ju- 
risdiction respecting them. The fifth chap- 
ter treats of Writs of Dower; the sixth, of 
Writs of Formedon; the seventh, of Writs 
of Right, and the eighth and last, of the 
Action of Trespass for the Mesne Profits. 


: : er 
There is added an Appendix containing | 


one hundred and one Precedents in Real 
Actions, and a number of ancient records 
of proceedings in the courts of the Colony 
and Province of Massachusetts, for the re- 
covery of Real Property, during the seven- 
teenth century. 

All the subjects treated of in the work 
are discussed and explained as fully as was 
practicable, without enlarging its size to a 
cumbrous and yery inconvenient magnitude. 
Some of his readers may think that too 
large a proportion of his work relates to 
ancient law; to forms, and even principles, 
which are now neglected and ought to be 
forgotten. The law of to-day is doubtless a 
very different thing from the law of three 
hundred years ago; and it is with actual 
living law that students and practitioners 
should be most conversant. But this is 
only one side of the case. We once heard 
an eminent jurist,—we may say, the most 
eminent jurist of this country,—declare, 
that in his opinion, Coke could not earn a 


it may be true, that my Lord Coke, ior a 
term or two after such resuscitation, might 
be astounded at the novel appearance of 
things, yet we do believe, that he would 
bring with him a knowledge of the law as 
it was, which would so aid him in learning 
the law as it is, that his old supremacy 
would shortly be reestablished. The chan- 
ges of the law have been graduail,—never 
‘very violent, never per saltum. its course 
has been progressive, but not interrupted ; 
and an actual, an important connexion ex- 
its between its various Conditions in various 





periods. Only the last links of the chain are 
felt by us; they not only bind together the 
| interests, and properties, and rights of all, 
| and form them into one beautitul structure ; 
_but they are held fast to an unbroken se- 
ries, which goes far backwards into the 
depths of almost forgotten ages. Cases 


are now perpetually recurring, which are | 





deeply affected by a reference to cases that 
occurred centuries ago. 
|through a volume of Pickering’s Reports, 
| and he will see how often court and coun- 
\sel are compelled, by a necessity they 
cannot evade if they would, to call upon 
| obsolete law, to help them to the right 


| understanding and administration of actual | 


law. No doubt, students are sometimes 
embarrassed and exposed to some tax of 


thors whose works are put into their hands, 
in notstating with sufficient distinctness how 
much of what they are reading is directly, 
and how much is indirectly applicable to the 
law of the present day. But this fault can 
in no wise be charged upon Professor 
Stearns; indeed, his clearness and precis- 


ion in this respect constitutes a very large | 
part of the value of his work. The student | 
will be able to distinguish our system of | 


real actions from that now in practice in 
England. He will not only see. but be in 
some measure taught to account for the sin- 
gular fact, that forms and processes, and 
legal remedies, which had become nearly 
obsolete in England when our fathers came 
from her shores, have been retained, or 
rather revived, here,—stripped of the thou- 
sand inconveniences and embarrassments 
which brought them into disuse, and wrought 
into a system more simple, more useful, and 
far better in every respect than that now 
in use in England, or in those states which 
|have adhered with blinder fidelity to the 
models upon which their rules and forms of 
jurisprudence are fashioned. 

it is due to Professor Stearns to remark, 
that his precedents are, in every respect, 
excellent; and we need not remind any 
practising lawyer, how much a collection 
of precedents of this kind, well arranged 
for convenient reference, has been wanted. 

Mr Chipman’s Essay was published some 
time since, so long, perhaps, that it may be 
thought almost beyond our reach. We no- 











Let any one run | 


that Mr Chipman, and other men of equal 
ability, may be induced te make other books 
of similar character. It is intended to be 


one of that class, of which the inimitable 


“Essay on Bailments,” by Sir William 
Jones, was the prototype, and, as we hope, 
the precursor of many yet to come. To 
use the language of the last mentioned 


_work, “if all the titles, which Blackstone 


| professed only to sketch in elementary dis- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





{ 
! 


courses, were filled up with exactness and 
perspicuity, Englishmen” (and we as the 
descendants of Englishmen, and co-heirs 
with the present race of the better part of 
their admirable system of law) “might 
hope, at length, to possess a digest of their 
flaws which would leave but little room for 
controversy, except in cases depending on 
their particular circumstances.” 

The administration of the laws of our 
author’s own State, is, indeed, judging from 
the account he gives of it in his Preface, 
in a woful case. The Legislature, he tells 
us, in effect, consists of but one branch 


only; the judges are annually elected by 


this legislature ; Justices of the Peace have 
jurisdiction to the amount of one hundred 


| dollars; “statutes are multiplied, and set- 


| 


time and labour, by the negligence of au- | 





| judges displaced.” 





| 
| 


| tled rules of the common law are set aside 


by statutes, and those statutes frequently 
altered, amended, explained, or repealed— 
and frequently, trom a supposed wrong con- 
struction of a statute by the judiciary, an 
explanatory statute has been passed, of 
more doubtful construction than the statute 
which they attempted to explain ;’—* and 
it has often been made a question whether 
the law should be altered, or a judgment set 
aside by an act of the Legislature, and the 
Such a state of things 
must sooner or later work its own cure, 
and no palliatives can prolong the time 
when the people must, for their own pro- 
tection, provide for a permanent judiciary, 
and less fluctuation in their laws. Our au- 
thor proposes, as remedies, the publication 
of all decided cases, and of such Essays as 
his own. Their books of Reports would 
probably resemble Southard’s New Jersey 
Reports, where five sixths of the cases are 
on certiorari from Justices of the Peace, 
and more than one half terminate with the 
ominous words, “ Let judgment be revers- 
ed.” Besides, of what service would the 
Reports be, if the Legislature, taking of- 
fence at the decision of one set of judges, 
remove them, and appoint others tor the 
very purpose of overturning the prior de- 
cisions. If numerous essays as good as the 
one before us be published, and every ab- 
struse title be by them plainly elucidated, 
still, though the judges of one year take the 
law of these essays tor their guide, the next 
year’s judges, from a spirit of contradiction, 
may forbid their being read in the courts. 
Such a course of things cannot go on. 

Mr Chipman’s proposed forms of declar- 
ing and pleading in actions on contracts 
for the delivery of specific articles, and his 
observations on what ought to be the legal 


tice it, however, because we should be glad | effect of the verdict, and on the measure of 
to make it better known to our lawyers, | damages, seem to us sound and just; and we 
not only for the good it may do them, but | hope that the system which he recommends, 
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may be adopted in practice. We fully 
concur with him in the observation which 
he makes in his Preface, that the law on this 
subject cannot be settled by statutes ; “ that 
a volume of laws might be enacted on this 
single branch of jurisprudence, and still 
leave the system imperfect ;—the law must 
be settled by a course of judicial decisions.” 

Before we conclude, we think it our duty 
to animadvert upon one passage in this 
book, which is wholly gratuitous, and which 
we were very sorry tosee. It occurs on 
pages 22, 23, and is this: 


I know it is very common for a person who can 
write to request a by-stander to put his name to a 
note; but such trifling with written instruments 
ought not to be permitted; it is a practice wholly 
unknown to the common law. Written contracts, 
in law and reason, hold a higher place than mere 
verbal contracts, not only as to the certainty of the 
precise terms of the contract, but as to the degree 
of certainty that the contract was entered into by 
the parties. But set aside the evidence of hand 
writing, and written contracts would fall below ver- 
bal contracts as it respects the certainty of their 
execution. Admit as proof of the execution of a 
note, that the defendant directed a by-stander to 
put his name to it, and proof of a consideration is 
dispensed with, as also proof of the contract on 
which the note was given, and should the witness 
be guilty of perjury, it could not be easily detect- 
ed; beside, men are distinguished by their hand 
writing, with the same degree of ease and certain- 
ty, as by their countenances ; hence, a higher de- 
gree ofcertainty in the proof of hand writing than 
in the proof of a verbal contract. The law does 
not, therefore, admit evidence that a third person 


was directed to put the defendant’s name to the | 


note, to be substituted forthe more certain evidence 
of the hand writing of the defendant. There is no 
necessity for the admission of such testimony, for 
if the plaintiff fail of proving the execution of the 
note, yet if he can prove the contract on which 
the note was given, he may still recover his de- 
mand. 


With great deference to Mr Chipman, 
we must be permitted to state, that we 
thought the practice which he reprobates 
quite well known to the common law, so 
well indeed, that a maxim supporting it had 
been established from time immemorial, to 
wit, * Qui facit per alium facit per se.” 
Mr Chipman admits that this is a common 
practice, which, alone, would, we think, be 
an argument in its favour. He urges the 
danger of perjury, and the superior cer- 
tainty afforded by the evidence of hand- 
writing. If the note were signed by an 
agent with his own name and the promis- 
sor’s, which Mr Chipman allows to be valid, 
is the evidence of handwriting greater or 
the danger of perjury less? In such case 
parol proof must be given of the agents au- 
thority, which is exactly the danger against 
which he wishes to guard. It is not necessary 
in declaring on a promissory note to aver 
that the hand of the promissor is subscribed 
thereto; but in one case it was so declared, 
and the evidence being that it was signed 
by a third person in the presence and by 
the direction of the person whose name was 
written, Lord Ellenborough was inclined 
that the proof was sufficient to support the 
declaration, though if it had purported on 
the face of the instrument to have been 
signed by an agent, the variance would 
have been fatal.* We believe that this is 








a well established and legal practice both 
in England and in this country. In this 
Commonwealth it is expressly authorized 
by statute even in so important an instru- 
ment as awill. If we were to use the same 
liberty with Mr Chipman that he has taken 
with the ancient English judges, we should 
guess, that his secret reason for assailing 
this practice was a little infection of the 
fondness for legislation with which, in his 
remarks upon the case of Weld vs. Hadley, 
he charges his fellow citizens of Vermont. 

We hope the author will meet with the 
success that he deserves, and be encouraged 
to write other essays as clear and logical 
as this, upon the subjects which he enume- 
rates in his Preface. Though not intended 
for the profession, we doubt not that in 
their hands they will be most useful; few 
people can afford to purchase law books at 
the high price which they must necessarily 
bear; and we hope the picture of an igno- 
rant lawyer, which is drawn by Mr Chipman 
with so much force in his Preface, is not a 
picture of a majority of the profession in 
Vermont; we are sure it will represent 
very few indeed in Massachusetts. 

We ought perhaps in justice to state,—a 
remark which we are sorry to say is equally 
applicable to many of our modern law 
books, both English and American,—that 
neither of these works is free from typo- 
graphical errors, which offend the eye, 
though few of them obscure the sense. This 
is the more to be regretted in the first of them, 
as the typography is eminently beautiful. 





* See 2 Camp. 405, Helmsley vs. Loader, and 5 
Esp. 180, Levy vs. Wilson. 
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A VISIT TO STONEHENGE. 





that huge pile (from some abyss 

Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 

Whose hoary diadem of pendant rocks 

Confires the shrill-voiced whirlwind, round and 
round 

Eddying within its vast circumference, 

On Sarum’s naked plain. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. 


September 11, 1820. 

STONEHENGE lies about eight miles from 
Salisbury; and it would have been a pity 
and a shame if I had left this part of the 
country, without visiting so remarkable an 
object. So this morning I jumped into a 
post-chaise for the purpose. 

Our course was to the northwest, and 
soon brought us toa wide, chalky, desert 
tract, called Salisbury Plain. The day 
was hot, and the atmosphere clear; and 
from one of the undulating eminences which 
alone diversify this barren waste, I could 
plainly distinguish, at the distance of five 
miles, what | knew must be Stonehenge. 
The appearance was like a number of small 
black dots, or like a flock of sheep when 
they are at the distance of a mile or so from 
the spectator. I then lost sight of it; but 
from another rising in the ground, which 
the post boy said was three miles from it, I 
caught it again. It was now so distinct 





that I could plainly discern the form and 
position of the several stones which compose 
it;—and yet I must confess to a secret feel- 
ing of disappointment; but it was all my 
own fault; I either had forgotten, or did not 
correctly know, their true size; and foolishly 
expected, I believe, to find each particular 
stone as tall as a church tower. I speedily 
reasoned myself, however, into a proper 
mood, and disappointment then gave place 
to continually increasing admiration. For 
the remainder of the three miles we kept it 
in full view, still growing and growing, as 
we gained upon it, till at last we quitted 
the beaten road, and driving over the short 
dry turf, stopped immediately beneath it. 

So many of the stones have fallen, that 
the whole seems at first sight to be a con- 
fused assemblage of enormous masses of 
rock ; bnt after a while you discover three 
concentric circles of upright stones, and in 
the centre a single stone lying imbedded in 
the ground, which is called the altar. The 
most remarkable of these circles is the in- 
terior one, composed of huge blocks a 
twenty feet high, seven feet wide, and t 
feet thick; every two of which formerly 
supported a third, of nearly the same size, 
which has been called the impost, and which 
is rudely fastened to its two supporting pil- 
lars by a ball and socket joint. The three to- 
gether, have received the appellation of 
trilithon. In this circle there are only 
two of these trilithons remaining entire. 
The second circle is composed of stones 
which are no more than seven feet high, 
and are separate pillars. But in the out- 
ward circle they rise to the height of four- 
teen feet, and are again formed into trili- 
thons, several of which are standing and 
perfect. 

There have been many theories started 
with respect to the purpose and origin of 
this monument, a number of which have 
been collected together and printed at 
Salisbury in a small pamphlet. The two 
most prevalent are, the one, that it is a 
military trophy of the ancient Britons, and 
the other that it is a Druidical temple. But 
the truth is, that there is no authentic his- 
tory relating to it; and it is next to an 
impossibility that any thing should ever 
be ascertained of its design or erection; 
but there it stands, the gloomy monarch of 
this lonely plain—the hoary record of an 
age that has no chronicle—the mighty 
work of nameless men—the scene and the 
witness of events that have long since 
gone down to oblivion ;—there it stands, 
and there it has stood, while centuries of 
suns have poured their fiercest beams upon 
it, and winter after winter has brought the 
driving snow, and the pelting rain, and the 
sweeping wind, to help time on to its de- 
struction ;—but there it stands, and there 
it will stand, a wonder and a monument, 
when our histories, like its own, are for- 
gotten. 

At the distance of fifty or sixty yards to 
the northeast of the main structure, and 
leaning towards it, is a large single stone, 
sixteen feet high, called the Friar’s heel. 
This name is connected with the popular 
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-real builders. 








and traditional account of the erection of 
Stonehenge—not the most learned or prob- 
able, perhaps, but certainly the most amus- 
ing. It seems, according to this account, 
that the stones which now compose Stone- 
henge, were once the property of an old 
woman in Ireland, and grew in her back 
vard. The famous necromancer, Merlin, 
having set his heart on possessing them, 
mentioned the affair to the Devil, who 
promised to obtain them for him. For this 
purpose, assuming, which he did without the 
least difficulty, the appearance of a gentle- 
man, he visited the old Woman, and pouring 
a bag of money on her table, told her he 


would give her as many of the pieces for | 


the stones in her ground, as she could reck- 
on while he was taking themaway. Think- 
ing itimpossible for one person to manage 
them in almost any given time, she closed 
with his proposal immediately, and began 
forthwith to count the money ; but she had no 
sooner laid her hand on the first coin, than 


the old one cried out,* Hold ! for your stones | 


one!’ The old woman ran to her win- 


were gone. The Arch Enemy had, in the | 
| what we now call Stonehenge.” 


twinkling of an eye, taken them all down, 
tied them together, and was now flying 
away with them. As he was crossing the 
river Avon, at Bulford, the string which 
bound the stones became joose, and one of 
them dropped into the stream, where it still 
may be seen; wiih the rest, however, he 
arrived safe on Salisbury Plain, where, in 
obedience to Merlin’s instructions, he be- 
gan to set them up again. The work, in 
the hands of such a builder, went on swim- 
mingly, and the Devil was so well pleased 
with it, that as he was placing the last 
stone, he declared, with an intention, no 
doubt, of teazing the restless curiosity of 
mankind, that no one should ever know 
where the pile came from, or how it came 
there. In this part of the business he was 
disappointed; for a Friar, who had lain 
concealed about the work, loudly replied, 
‘That is more than thou canst tell, Old 
Nick.’ This put the Devil in such a rage, 
that pulling up the nearest stone by the 
roots, he threw it at the Friar, with the de- 
sign of crushing him; but the Friar was 
too nimble for him—the stone only struck 
his heel; and thus he gave it its present 
name, and escaped to let the world know 
who wasthe architect of Stonehenge. 
They who still persist in giving no credit 
to the Friar’s information, have been ex- 
ceedingly puzzled in endeavouring to ac- 
count for the elevation of such huge col- 
umns, in an age which must have been so 
rude and ignorant. The solution given by 
Rowland has the merit of ingenuity, although 
it cannot be determined that the method 
suggested by him was that employed by the 
I give it in his own words. 
«The powers of the lever, and of the inclin- 
ed plane, being some of the first things un- 
derstood by mankind in the art of building, 
it may be well conceived that our first an- 
cestors made use of them; and we may im- 
agine, that in order to erect such a prodi- 


gious monument as Stonehenge, they chose 
where they found, or made where such 
were not fit for their hands, smail aggeres, 
or mounds of firm and solid earth for an 
inclined plane, flatted and levelled at top; 
up the sloping sides of which, with great 
under levers upon fixed fulciments, and with 
balances at the end of them to receive into 
them proportioned weights and counter- 
poises, and with hands enough to guide and 
manage the engines, they that way, by iit- 





tle and little, heaved and rolled up those 


trinkets, &c. As companions to Stone- 
henge, these barrows add much to the ef- 
fect of the scene, and heighten the feel- 
ings of contemplative solemnity which are 
wrought up in the bosom of the beholder, 
There is nothing modern near the place for 
miles;—here is the vast and venerable 
monument, and scattered here and there 
avout it, are the primitive graves of men 
who were doubtless famiiiar with its mys- 
teries, but whose knowledge sleeps with 
them, as soundly as they do. It seemsas if 


stones they intended to erect on the top of| there must be some old and mighty sympa- 
the hillock, where laying them along, they | thy between these remnants of a vanished 
dug holes in the earth at the end of every | age; as if in the deep silence of the sultry 
| stone intended for column or supporter, the | noon they might meditate together on the 
depth of which holes were equal to the | departed glories of their time; or, when the 
length of the stones, and then, which was | midnight storm was high, might borrow its 





| 


| the name Stonehenge, there is as much di- | 


| versity of opinion as upon any other cir-| mansion belonging to Lord Douglas. The 


‘iy and looking out inte her back yard, | 
sund that it was really so—her stones | 
_the supporters, and there then appeared 
| self and his horses, 1 walked out, and pass- 


‘|; ing a small, but old and pituresque church, 





easily done, let slip the stones into these | 


holes straight on end; which stones, so sunk | 
human ear was distant, and the sailing 


and well closed about with earth, and the 
tops of them level with the top of the mount 
on which the other flat stones lay, it was 
only placing those incumbent flat stones 
upon the tops of the supporters, duly bound 
and fastened, and taking away the earth 
from between them almost to the bottom of 


Concerning the origin and derivation of | 


cumstance relating to it. Inigo Jones says, 
“This antiquity, because the architraves | 
are set upon the heads of the upright stones, | 
and hang as it were, in the air, is gene-| 
rally known by the name of Stone-Henge.” | 
“The true Saxon name,” says Gibson, in | 
Camden’s Britannia, “seems to be Stan-| 
hengest,—from the memorable slaughter 
which Hengist, the Saxon, here made of the | 
Britons. If thisetymology may be allowed, 
then that other received derivation from the | 
hanging of stones, may be as far from the 
truth, as that of the vulgar Stone-edge, from 


stones set on edge.” An anonymous writer, | 


about the year 1660, who calls his piece | 


“ A Fool’s Bolt soon shot at Stonage,” ap- | 


pears to me to be gravely quizzing the an- 
tiquaries and etymologists ;—if he is not, 


exulting voice to talk of their well kept se- 
crets, of battle and of victory—while every 


clouds, and the glancing stars, alone looked 
on at their solemn dialogue, 

In returning to Salisbury, I took a differ- 
ent road from that which brought me to 
Stonehenge, and at the end of two miles 
came to the village of Amesbury. While 
the postillion stopped here to refresh him- 


entered the grounds of Amesbury House, a 


building was designed by Inigo Jones, and 
is a handsome looking house, but fast going 
to decay, as the present possessor has not 
inhabited it for years. The walls are de- 
faced, the windows boarded up, and the 
glass broken. The grounds are as desolate 
as the dwelling; the banks of the Avon, 


which winds through them, are overgrown 


with long grass and bushes, and its stream 
is choked with mud and reeds; a bridge, 
with a summer-house in the Chinese fashion 


built upon it, is made almost impassable by 


its own ruins; the path is strewn with dead 

leaves and withered branches; the dial 

stone is overturned, and there is not even 
“One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been.” 


Feelings more deeply sad and sorrowful 


he is himself the most ridiculous of the | are perhaps inspired by scenes like this, 


whole fraternity. 
discovered every thing concerning this pile, 





the when, the how, the why, and the where- 
fore, and divides his article into twelve | 


He pretends to have | than by the remains of a more distant 


age ;—decay is premature, and ruin has 
come before its time; the traces of desola- 
tion are marked upon familiar things, and 


particulars, the second of which relates to | the effects of many years have overtaken 


the contested derivation. Hear it! “2. My | 
second particular is, that a bloody battle was 
fought near Stonage. For the very name 





the workmanship of yesterday. 
When I returned to the inn, I found the 
chaise waiting for me. The sun was now very 


Stonage signifies Stone-battle ; the last syl-| powerful, and its rays, by being reflected 


lable age coming from the Greek aya», a | 


built their opinion of this monument on any 
other foundation than a bloody battle, have 
built Stonages in the air.”—But enough of 
this. 

After having viewed the monument it- 
self, the attention is attracted to the nu- | 
merous barrows, or sepulchral mounds, by 
which it is surrounded. Several of these 
have been opened, and have been found to 
contain cinerary urns, metal and glass 
beads, weapons of brass and iron, cups, 








from the chalky road, were rendered doubly 


furious battle, &c.; so that all that have burning. Neither was there any thing in 


the scenery to refresh the spirit and cool 
the blood ;—the harvest was over, and the 
fields were all dry stubble ;—not a cottage 
was to be seen, nor any living thing, ex- 
cepting a shepherd whom we met, with his 
Coat stripped off and thrown over his: should- 
er, covered with dust, and driving a flock of 
panting sheep over the heated downs. 
Within two miles of Salisbury, and at a 
short distance from the road, are the ruins 
of Old Sarum. The only dwelling near it 
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is a humble pot-house, at which we stopped. 
A path through its little garden leads out 
upon the ruins. They are very inconsidera- 
ble; an irregular mound of earth incloing 
a space of two thousand feet in diameter, 
and a yard or two of crumbling stone wall ; 
vet this place sends two members to par- 
liament, that is, the proprietor of the land 
sends them. Horne Tooke was once re- 
turned from this thoroughly rotten borough. 
Two lads were ploughing immediately un- 
der the ramparts. 
Et te durus arator 
Vertet, et, Urbs, dicet, hac quoque clara fuit. 
Sannazarws. 
A ride of fifteen minutes more brought 
us to Salisbury. F. G. 








ISAAO WALTON. 


Aut the world has heard of Isaac Wal- 
ton’s “ fascinating little volume”—for all the 
world has read the Sketch Book—but few 
in this country have ever read it. Although 
it has passed throngl many editions since its 
first publication in 1653, it has for many years 
been comparatively a rare book, and J think 
you may have readers who will be amused by 
some account of the work and its author. 
The edition which is now before me* is in 
a less expensive form, than the former ones 
have usually been. 
omitted, which deprives the work of one 
charm, that the author seems to have made 
no small account of, observing that “he 


who likes not the book should like the ex- 


cellent picture of the trout, and some of the 


other fish, which I may take a liberty to com- 


mend, because they concern not myself.” 
The author of this celebrated treatise 


was born at Stafford, in the year 1593; and, 


io judge from the style of his literary per- 


colours do to the eye,—a sensation of re- 
pose, after the contemplation of glaring 
and offensive hues. 

The Complete Angler is in the form of 
a dialogue between a Fowler, a Hunter, 
and a Fisher, who meet together by acci- 
dent and enter into a discussion of the 
merits of their respective pursuits. The first 
speaker is the Fowler, from whose pane- 
gyric on his vocation, and every thing con- 
nected with it, | would make one extract. 

“ But the nightingale, another of my airy 
creatures, breathes such sweet loud music 
out of her little instrumental throat, that it 
might make mankind to think miracles are 
not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the labourer sleeps securely, should hear, 
as I have very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants, the natural rising and fall- 
ing, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 








All the engravings are | 


might well be lifted above earth, and say, 
| Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth.” 

The Hunter follows, with appropriate 
praise of his favourite amusement, and the 
Fisher concludes the debate with a long dis- 
course on the pleasures of angling, which 
makes a convert of the former. The Fowl- 
er soon leaves them, while the Fisher goes 
on through the remainder of the book, to in- 
struct his new disciple in the best methods 
of catching and cooking the various fish 
which inhabit the streams and ponds in 
| England. In the course of their walk they 
| meet with a party engaged in hunting the 
otter. On this occasion the Angler puz- 
_zles the Huntsman with a question near 
| akin to one, which has worried wiser heads 
| than his, even the learned in the law of our 
| own times. 
| Pisce. I pray, honest Huntsman, let me 








- Charles Cotton. Chiswick. 1824, 


formances, must have received a good Eng- | ask you a pleasant question; do you hunt 
lish education. Some time before the year | a beast or a Sish ? ' 

1624 he settled in London as a sempster or | There are pieces of delightful poetry 
linen-draper, which employment he con- S¢attered through the volume; the fol- 
tinued to follow till 1643, when he retired | lowing -_ favourable oad aa I have 
from business and spent the remainder of | S€€® it lately published in a journal as the 
his life, which was protracted to the ad-| property of — English poetess, who flour- 
vanced age of ninety,“ mostly in the fami-| Shed about eighty years after Walton 
lies of the eminent clergymen of England, | ded. It has been accredited to divers old 
by whom he was much beloved.” Fe wrote | 2Uthors; but is attributed by Walton him- 
the biography of Sir John Donne, Sir Hen- self to Hubbard. 

ry Wotton, and other eminent persons; but 
the present work is the one to which he 
has owed his celebrity. It is chiefly re- 
markable for the tone of simplicity, benevo- 
lence, and gentleness, that breathes through 
the whole. We feel ourselves acquainted 
with the author; and when we contemplate 
his quiet cheerfulness and primitive morali- 
ty and charity, and remember that he tived 
through the stormy periods of the reign of 
Charles I., the protectorate of Cromwell, 
and the licentious days which succeeded 
the Restoration, we cannot wonder that he 
was, as he is said to have been, “ well be- 
loved of all good men.” Amid the turmoil then chiefly lives. 
and vices of the time, the character of 


Walton affords to t . : I might select for your readers many 
dads Pareto, BAO, What Cortaln beautiful extracts from this little work, 


* Fhe Complete Angler of Isaac Walton and| but would much rather, for their sakes, 
they should seek them for themselves; and 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
for thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

and thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie ; 

My music shows you have your closes, 
and all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber, never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 





shall take my leave of it with the follow- 
ing : 

‘ Look! under that broad beech tree I 
sat down, when I was last this way a fish- 
ing. And the birds in the adjoining grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention with 
an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live 
in a hollow tree near to the brow of that 
primrose hill. There I sat viewing the 
silver streams glide silently toward their 
centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes 
opposed by rugged roots and pebble-stones, 
which broke their wayes, and turned them 
into foam.” 

And this description of the mode of cook- 
ing a pike (pickerel], which is sufficiently 
appetizing. , 
“But if this direction to catch a Pike 
thus do you no good, yet I am certain this 
direction, how to roast him when he is 
caught, is choicely good; for I have tried 
it, and it is something the better for not 
being common. But with my direction 
you must take this.caution, that your Pike 
must not be a small one, that is, it must 
more than half a yard, and should be | 
“First, open your Pike at the gills, a 

if need be, cut also a little slit towards the 
belly. Out of these take his guts; and 
keep his liver, which you are to shred very 
small, with thyme, sweet marjoram, and a 
little winter-savory; to these put some 
pickled oysters, and some anchovies, two 
or three, both these last whole, for the an- 
chovies will melt, and the oysters should 
not; to these you must add also a pound of 
sweet butter, which you are to mix with 
the herbs that are shred, and let them all 
be well salted. If the Pike be more than 
a yard long, then you may put into these 
herbs more than a pound, or if he be less, 
then less butter will suffice: These, being 
thus mixed, with a blade or two of mace, 
must be put into the Pike’s belly: and then 
his belly so sewed up as to keep all the 
butter in his belly if it be possible; if not, 
then as much as you possibly can. But 
take not off the scales. Then you are to 
thrust the spit through his mouth, out at his 
tail. And then take four or five or six split 
sticks, or very thin laths, and a convenient 
quantity of tape or filleting; these laths 
are to be tied round about the Pike’s body 
from his’ head to his tail, and the tape tied 
somewhat thick, to prevent his breaking er 
falling off from the spit. Let him be roast- 
ed very leisurely ; and often basted with 
claret wine and anchovies and butter mix- 
ed together; and also with what moisture 
falls from him into the pan. When you 
have roasted him sufficiently you'are to hold 
under him, when you unwind or cut the 
tape that ties him, such a dish as you pur- 
pose to eat him out of; and let him fall in- 
to it with the sauce that is roasted in his 
belly ; and by this means the Pike will be 
kept unbroken and complete. Then, tothe 
sauce which was within, and also that sauce 
in the pan, you-are to add a fit quantity of 
the best butter, and to squeeze the juice of 
three or four oranges. Lastly, you may 
either put it into the Pike, with the oysters, 
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| two cloves ‘of garlick, and take it whole 
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out, when the Pike is cut off the spit; or, 
to give the sauce a hogoo, let the dish into 
which you let the Pike fall be rubbed with 
it; the using or not using of this garlick is 
left to your discretion. M. B. 

“This dish of meat is too good for any 
but anglers, or very honest men; and I 
trust you will prove both, and therefore I 
have trusted you with this secret.” 

Very sensitive readers may be occasionally 
surprised with a kind of professional hard- 
heartedness, which mingles oddly enough 
with Walton’s general benignity and ten- 
derness; as when, in giving directions 
touching the catching of pickerel, he or- 
ders his pupil to bait the hook with a living 
frog, and especially requires him to pass 
the barb through the struggling reptile 
‘Sas tenderly as though you loved him.” 

The work of Cotton, which is added to 
that of Walton in this edition, is a sort of 
imitation or continuation of it, being in- 
tended to supply the deficiencies of the 
Jatter in the particular of fly-fishing, and 

a cite of artificial flies. 














AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Great differences exist between us and 
other cultivated nations, in respect to the 
number and character of our scholars. Our 
land is not cumbered with literati, so nu- 
merous and so distinguished from all who 
follow other pursuits, as to constitute a class 
by themselves. This fact is often mention- 
ed at home and abroad ; it has been lament- 
ed by Americans, and cast in their teeth by 
foreigners, as matter of reproach and ob- 
loquy. We grant that the circumstance 
exists, but are disposed to view it in a very 
different light; to us it appears as a proof 
and a promise of a better condition of na- 
tional intellect than has characterized any 
other people. 

In considering questions of this kind,— 
in forming an estimate of the worth of 
scholarship and the homage due to learned 
men, men are apt to be misled by a common 
and very influential error ;—they too often 
do not understand, or do not recollect, while 
they reason,—that knowledge is not wis- 
dom. The former we regard as an indis- 
a) pensable instrument, as a means of vast 
and inestimable value ; but standing by it- 

self, and employed in no uses, it is worth- 
less as any other neglected or misused tool. 
Wisdom is a very different thing; it is the 
end which science respects, and only so far 
as it respects this end should science be 
valued. It has an absolute amd momentous 
worth; and men may well strive for it as 
My for an unspeakable good, and value it in 
| others as a quality which gives a rightful 
claim to the highest respect. We under- 
stand by this word, learning, simply an 
acquaintance, more or less extensive or ac- 
curate, with words and things as they ac- 
tually are or were; with the literary works 
of different ages and nations; with the 
facts, which, together with certain arrange- 
ments and nomenclatures, constitute what 
are usually called the sciences; and with 





and places for the utterance of thought. 
By wisdom we mean something very differ- 
ent;—the power of distinctly perceiving 
and rightly using those absolute truths 
which should control and may improve man 
as a moral and spiritual being ; seeing a 
thing not only as it is in itself, but in its 
uses; and of making all attainments, all 
circumstances do service in the forming of 
correct judgments upon the relations, the 
duties, and the hopes which the vicissitudes 
of life may offer. It is obvious,—if the 
words are thus rightly used,——that learning 
is only to be valued as the instrument of 
wisdom; and if it be equally obvious that 
scholars are not always sages, and that such 
a condition of society, and such habits and 
tastes as can alone create and supply a nu- 
merous class of eminently learned men, 
will direct the energies and efforts of the 
finest and strongest intellect towards pur- 
suits, which lead rather from than to sound 
wisdom,—then it will be conceded that the 
want of such a class should not be lament- 
ed by us. 

That scholars are not always, and of ne- 
cessity, sages, sounds a little too much like a 
truism to be illustrated at great length. 
Upon this point common opinion may be 
adduced as good evidence. The world 


one of them,—that he should be prompt, 


impossible. 


rank with those whom it would indicate in 
Europe, one who belonged to the same 
class and had reached the same grade—an 
eminent scholar can only have become so 
by a life passed where the best uses of life 
are well nigh forgotten,—in his closet. 
His solitary lamp has not been shining 
through the silent watches of many nights, 
that he might record his thoughts touching 
the duties or hopes of man, or the science 
of mind, or the great mystery of govern- 
ment, or the wise economy of public 
wealth—for he is not a philosopher, nor a 
statesman, nor a politician; he has not 
sought the accomplishment of elegant lite- 
rature only as it is the fairest ornament of 
the mind, nor has he loved its pure pleas- 
ures only as an innocent and useful recrea- 
tion,—/lor he would call it detraction, or, at 
best, a very scant measure of justice, were 
one to give him credit for only so much 
skill in letters as could be thus acquired. 
He is a scholar,—an eminent scholar,—but 
nothing more, and therefore the best powers 
and efforts of his mind have been wasted in 
pursuits almost if not altogether frivolous ; 
some desirable advantages may result from 
his labours, but they are dearly purchased. 
The character he has formed, the habits he 
has acquired, are not those of most value. 
He has been accustomed to think out his 





the languages employed in various times 








deems it impossible, that a man should be | guess as to the position of a comma or an 


shrewd, full of resources, conversant with | 
realities and judging wisely about them, | illustrate the principle ; and without far- 
and at the same time a laborious, hard-| ther inquiry into the abstract nature of 
reading student, a man of vast erudition, | utility, we wouid assert, or rather agree, 
saturated, as it were, with book-knowledge, | with what it is the fashion to assert now-a- 
and altogether an eminent scholar. And | days,—that the strong, direct tendency of 
the world is right about it, for the thing is | all things in the present age, is towards 
An eminent scholar—we use | utility. 
the phrase as meaning one who would take | 


own fancy, perhaps to fantastic or false con- 
clusions, unchecked by the restraining in- 
fluence of comparison or confiict with other 
minds. Man is essentially social, because 
the needs of his nature make him so; and 
it is not more true, that did we not congre- 
gate, cities could not be builded nor the 
arts of life be practised, than it is that our 
thoughts and feelings require, nay imperi- 
ously demand, perpetual and intimate asso- 
ciation with our fellows. Solitude and un- 
disturbed meditation are often good—but 
chiefly if not only good, as they serve to 
ripen or store away for use, the fruits which 
have been gathered in society. Now the 
‘recluse scholar has not only lost all the ad- 
vantage, but with the habit perhaps the 
power of freely interchanging his opinions 
and feelings with other men. Again; his 
character is injured because he is accus- 
toned to value his acquisitions and his ob- 
jects, bya false test. We are not about 
to enter upon a disquisition as to the proper 
objects of effort, or the most useful modes 
of employment; they are obvious enough 
for our purposes ; as it is obvious enough that 
| he who invents a steam-engine which shall 
give to ten men the power of a thousand, 
| has done a better thing than if his ingenui- 
ty were employed in suggesting an original 





accent in some questionable Greek verse. 
This is an extreme case, but it serves to 


This, men are beginning to look 
at as the end of all exertion; and things 
are getting to be valued only by their pow- 
er of promoting the uses of life. In this 
most important respect, this age is beyond 
all that have preceded it, and the nation of 
which we are a part, beyond all other na- 
tions; but the pertinacious industry, the 
resolute self-denial, the unwavering devo- 
tion of the whole mind, which are needed 
to win the schoiar’s crown, if they are not 
stimulated by a miserable and selfish ambi- 
tion for empty fame, for honour without ser- 
vice, suppose a thorough belief in the vast 
and real importance of that which he seeks, 
which must be a prejudiced, an absurd be- 
lief. He is pale with hard thought and 
broken sleep, and his body decays before 
the morbid energy of his over-wrought 
mind; but he thinks all this well and ex- 
ults because he has turned over many vol- 
umes and learned what many men have 
thought, and written many pages for others 
to read, and taken an assured rank by the 
side of the “eruditissimi” whom he wor- 
ships. This man may have been gifted 
with commanding talents, and may have 
won a high and far-reaching reputation ; 
but bring him forth into the concerns of 
life; let him teach his weaker brethren to 
forego, to neglect or avoid this useless or 
evil thing and labour strenuously for that 
good one; let him discriminate nicely for 





own thoughts and follow the lead of his 





them and for himself between that which is 
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and that which is not desirable; let him 
help them who are busy in supplying the 
needs, enlarging the comforts, and prevent- 
ing or curing the evils of life; let such be 
his task, and his strength is as the feeble- 
ness of infancy. Now a character like 
this will his be, generally speaking, whom 
all men call an “eminent scholar ;” and a 
charactér like this, this age, and especially 
this country, ought never to honour. 

But, we repeat, we are very far from 
feeling any contempt for learning; we 
would give to it, and to them who have it, 
due honour, and would hold out sufficient 
inducements for its due cultivation. Most, 
if not all, of the pursuits of life may be 
followed with more advantage by him who 
has been taught the rudiments of learning 
than by the wholly ignorant; and in many 
of them high and valuable success cannot 
be attained without considerable acquaint- 
ance with literature. In our country there 
are some, though not yet many, who are 
not obliged to belong to any profession, and 
not disposed to seek or hold public stations ; 
to such it is honourable to love literature; 
and their studies, though not perhaps very 
directly or largely beneficial, are yet some- 
thing more than “ strenuous idleness.” Let 
us then have learning, and let us honour it. 
Let our colleges be supplied with teachers 
competent to all the duties of instruction; 
let all American productions, indicative of 
industry and ability and useful knowledge, 
be received with hondurable welcome, and 
let them who may choose their occupations, 
and prefer literary pleasures to idleness or 
dissipation, be duly respected. But let us not 
forget, that only so much learning as is or 
may be used is valuable, and let us especi- 
ally reeognise and seek the most extensive, 
attainable, and important advantages of 
learning,—those which accompany the less- 
er degrees of it, and may be enjoyed by al- 
most all in thedischarge of all their duties. 
Let our schools be supported by a perse- 
vering, liberal, and enlightened patronage, 
and every means be actively employed to 
secure to the intellect of each one of the 
people of this country so much cultivation 
and knowledge as shall enlarge and correct 
his views concerning all his duties and 
rights, and supply him with the best mo- 
tives for good conduct. We shall then 
have no need to lament that few among our 
learned can abide a comparison with the 
eminent scholars of Europe. 

We shail, in a future number, state our 
opinion as to the condition of society which 
could create a numerous Class of eminently 
learned men, and as to the character which, 
it is to be hoped, the scholars of this coun- 
try will have. 





LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. Il. 


Dublin, September 13. 


On Wednesday morning, twenty-four days 
after we embarked, we set foot on the ter- 
ra-firma of green Erin, and walked up the 
banks of the Liffy to the Custom House 
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tavern, where we enjoyed an excellent 
breakfast. We found here an American 
shipmaster, who saluted Capt. M—— much 
in the same way as he might have done 
had they parted the day before, when, in 
reality, they had not met, as I believe, for 
some years. But sailors soon become citi- 
zens of the world, and a few years, or a 
few thousand miles, appear to them of little 
consequence. In the course of the morning 
we walked to the Castle, a Saxon building, 
it is said, of great antiquity, to witness the 
daily parade of the guards now stationed in 
Dubiin, consisting of light-infantry, caval- 
ry, and artillery, grenadiers, heavy cavalry, 
and Highlanders. These last swarm all 
over the city; their dress is very pictur- 
esque; a blue bonnet encircled with a 
band of red plaid, and surmounted with 
black plumes, a white close jacket to the 
middle, and a philibeg, kilt, or short petti- 
coat, descending just below the middle of 
the thigh ; the limbs below are quite naked, 
except shoes and tartan hose, which do not 
reach to the knee; a goat-skin bag before 
them, adorned with rows of tags or tassels re- 
sembling small shaving brushes, a musket, 
and a basket-hilted broadsword swung over 
their shoulders with a white leather belt, 
complete the array of these knights of “ the 
bottomless breeks.” It must bea vile dress 
in winter, On returning from our walk 
we were informed that the officers of His 
Majesty’s Customs, having been offended by 
some observations made by the Mate of the 
brig, had instituted a very particular 
search, and finding concealed in divers parts 
of the vessel, articles which they were 
pleased to consider contraband, had seized 
all the passengers’ baggage, trunks, bedding, 
&c., and conveyed them away in triumph. 
Much alarmed at finding our property in the 
claws of such harpies, we hurried down to 
the Custom House, to inquire into the affair. 
Here we were detained till near two 
o’clock, and then obliged to depart unsat- 
isied. All we could get for an answer 
was, that our baggage might possibly be at 
Mr Rosborough’s on Rogerson’s quay. As 
this was at some distance, we resolved todine 


upon the business, eating being generally a ; 


matter of paramount importance for some 
days to landsmen, after a voyage across the 
Atlantic. In the afternoon we proceeded to 
Mr Rosborough’s, where, after waiting till 
six P. M. in vain, as the gentleman was not 
at home, we returned in high dudgeon at hav- 
ing wasted half the day in this unprofitable 
pursuit. In the evening we went to the 
theatre, to hear Miss Stephens in ‘ Lionel 
and Clarissa.’ The theatre appeared to me 
to be a little larger than that in Boston, 
and, in general, not much more beautiful. 
In one particular it is better, the benches 
of the pit are covered and stuffed; both men 
and women occupy it. The mode of light- 


ing by moon-light lamps, instead of candles, 
or common lamps, produces a pleasing ef- 
fect. The scenery seemed better painted 
and managed. All the lobbies and doors 
were guarded by armed Highlanders, to 
prevent or suppress riots, which are said 
to be not uncommon. One of the actresses 
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appeared with a large piece of court-plais- 
ter on her face, to cover a wound inflicted 
by a missile from the galleries a few nights 
before. I should have been wearied with 
the performance but for Miss Stephens, at 
whose exquisite singing I came as near rap- 
tures as was becoming. The nobility and 
gentry are now generally in the country, 
and the house was not very brilliant; but it 
was decently filled, or, rather, indecently, 
for, from the dress of some of the ladies, I 
should have supposed them to be Cyprians ; 
but P assured us he had seen Count- 
esses dressed lower and higher. The fol- 
lowing morning we found Mr Rosborough, 
who treated us in a very gentlemanlike 
manner, examined our baggage slightly, 
refused any fee, and offered to send it to 
any place we wished. We thanked him for 
his politeness in that hearty manner, which 
one is apt to use towards any man who gives 
a good impression, or removes a bad one. 

I have not seen one pretty face yet, 
from which it is, of course, reasonable to 
infer, after the sweeping manner of travel- 
lers, that the Irish ladies are not handsome. 
The general appearance of this city is mu 
superior to that of any I have ever seen, 
London not excepted, as wellasI recollect. 
Through the middle of it runs the Liffy, a 
pretty river, probably about two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred feet wide, quay- 
ed or edged on each side with hewn stone 
for a mile anda half Irish, or two miles 
English, and crossed by six stone, and one 
cast iron bridge. The quays are surmount- 
ed, through their whole length, sometimes 
with an open stone railing, at others, with a 
wall about twoanda half feet high. Standing 
on one of these bridges, one may see nearly 
the whole way, up or down, through the 
city. This river is a very convenient guide 
for strangers; for, if one loses his way, he 
has only to go north or south, as the case 
may be, till he reaches it, and follow it to 
some known point, from which he may take 
a new departure. The streets abound with 
gentry in slashed sleeves, yea, and slashed 
breeches too. I saw yesterday the ne plus 
ultra of tatterdemalions—the very prince of 
rags—strolling along with his right hand in 
his breeches pocket, and his left in his bo- 
som, looking as if this fair world was cre- 
ated for his sole accommodation. This is 
an exceedingly lazy people. About fifty 
rods below one of the bridges are two ferry 
boats, each rowed by two men, who get a 
good living by carrying those across at a 
half penny apiece, who are too indolent, or 
too busy, as the case may be, to walk to the 
bridge; and one sees persons frequently, 
whose array would indicate them to be 
worth some sixpence or thereabouts, pay- 
ing their mite to save themselves a few 
rods of walking. 

I am amazed at the variety of vehicles 
here ;—tilburies, gingles, sociables, and a 
long etcetera of indescribable machines to 
put people in ridiculous situations. Hany 
of you should feel a laudable desire to as- 
tonish the natives by sporting a sociable, 
the following is a recipe: Take a large 








round hand-basket, wheels of wheelbarows. 
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and stout hogshead hoops, of each two,— 
mount the hoops vertically upon the axles 
of the wheels, by way of springs, and the 
hand-basket as firmly as you can upon the 
hoops; shafts like any other vehicle, and 
for the want of a shelty, take a donkey ; 
for a driver procure the raggedest miscre- 
ant in B-—— yard, where they abound; a 
Hingham bucket turned upside down may 
be lashed to the front of the basket for his 
seat, and the thing is complete. Get into 
the basket with any friend that will join 
you, and drive off, and if you are not tum- 
bled into the mud before you get far, you 
will have better luck than every body has 
in a sociable. The gingles, or jaunting cars, 
are constructed ona principle which is the 
reverse of the sociable; for, as in the lat- 
ter it is obvious that the parties must ride 
face to face, in the former they are placed 
back to back, and are carried side foremost 
with the feet swinging in the air, from 
which you may further infer that the so- 
ciable is the more genteel of the two. 

Dublin was formerly much infested with 
mendicants, who have since been in a great 
Measure suppressed by authority. Many 
of the professional beggars now conduct 
their operations more warily. A stranger, 
on approaching the stand of a fruit-seller, 
will often be surprised by a most pathetic 
appeal to his charitable feelings, and some- 
times the language used on these occasions 
is in the highest degree shocking to New 
England ears. 

There are many fine old buildings in 
Dublin, and more fine new ones. A nobie 
monument to the memory of Lord Nelson 
stands in Sackville street, and another is now 
erecting in the Phoenix park for Lord Wel- 
lington; which Pheenix park is the finest in 
the three kingdoms, being thirteen miles 
in extent, ‘sit fides penes auctores.” 1 do 
not vouch for it. The appearance of the 
lower orders in this metropolis is digraceful 
to their government, which one would imag- 


ine, from the number of soldiers quartered | in such a building, amid such a catalogue of 


here, was upheld by stronger support than 
its popularity. Club law, however, is prob- 
ably a familiar code to the Irish. ‘Pat,’ 


said a man of whom I was purchasing some | 


trifle, ‘where have you been lately?’ 
‘Ach! I was just kilt fighting these three 
nights,’ was the answer. I looked round at 
the respondent, a tall gaunt watchman. 
This minion of the moon leaned on a rusty 
pike, whilst his array and countenance bore 
strong witness in favor of his veracity ; for 
there was hardly a piece of whole cloth as 
big as your hand, in the former, and scarce- 
ly a vestige of humanity, except a pair of 
shrewd Irish eyes, in the latter. He went 
on, with ineffable brogue, to detail ‘ the 
fighting of those nights, and, by his own 
account, this trusty guardian of the peace 
had entered with great zeal into the vari- 
ous squabbles which he related, being, 
probably, by no meansof the same mind with 
that pattern of quiet watchmen, Master 
Dogberry, touching the prudence of med- 
dling and making with any but true men. 

I sallied forth this morning before the 
servants in the house were stirring, though 





the sun had been up some time. I was 
disappointed on arriving at St Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, to find that it was undergoing re- 
pairs, and therefore closed; and as the 
Sexton was too genteel a person to rise at 
such a plebeian hour as eight o’clock, 1 was 
obliged to forego the hope of seeing the 
interior, and the Dean’s monument. I 
went into a small church in the neighbour- 
hood, where the morning service was be- 
ginning. ‘The congregation at this hour, 
‘you may be sure, was none of the most 
fashionable. The preacher went through 
his duty, as it seemed to me, with great 
'sang-froid, and appeared to have very little 
‘concern about the sermon which he read 
‘to us. I was surprised to learn afterwards, 
‘that he was Charles Maturin, which circum- 
‘stance, had I known it before, would most 
'probably have materially influenced my 
opinion of his performance. There was 
little in the streets, on my return, to re- 
mind me that it was Sunday. 
;men did not seem to imagine that the 
‘commandment extended to the trade in 
nuts and applies. 

















had the honor of sitting in the pew of his 


'excellency Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant ot | 


treland. The pews here are all private, and 
usually locked, no one being admitted but 
| by a special introduction; so you perceive 


‘that we are getting on in the world. You | 
may be curious to know how we efiected | 
| this, but I pretermit the explanation, as in | 
no way beiitting the grandeur of the occa- | 


‘sion. Above the altar, in this chapel, is a 
large painted window, the effeci of which is 
ivery magnilicent. The lofts, or galleries, 
, are pannelled with black oak, richly carved 
_and fretted, each pannel bearing the coat 
‘of arms of a Lord Lieutenant, with their 
‘names beneath; the arms, devices, names, 
|&c., being all carved on the wood, without 
the frippery of gilding or painting. One 
|is not likely to attend much to the service 


lillustrious names as Pembroke, Sidney, 
Essex, Grafton, Derby, Northumberiand, 
&c. On one side of the gallery is the 
throne of His Excellency, on the other that 
(of the Bishop of Dublin. These, together 
'with the pulpit, reading desk, &c., are also 


| . ‘ . . o } 
\of carved oak. This evening we sail for 


the Clyde. Farewell. 





Glasgow, September 19. 
We went on board the vessel, which was 
to convey us to Scotland on Sunday eve- 
ning, but the Captain being as drunk as a 
lord, and having a few friends with him in 


off before midnight. The following day was 
thick and rainy, so that we could see little 
or nothing of the land. In the evening, 
just as we came in sight of the Scottish hills, 
it began to clear, and soon became a beau- 
tiful moonlight, by favour of which we had 
a fine view of Aylzie [Ailsa] rock, which 
stands up directly in the middle of the Firth 
of Clyde. It is nine hundred feet high, 
and almost as far to bottom around it. This 





The oid wo- | 


In the course of the fore- | 
\ ‘ } 
‘noon we went to the Castle chapel, and 


a similar situation, we were unabie to get | 
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‘rock, which may be called real estate in 
| the most literal sense, is tenanted by sea- 
| fowl, who are obliged to pay a sort of rent 
‘in kind, that is, in eggs, to the landlord, 
| who, moreover, sometimes takes the body 
of the lessee without much form of law. On 
| Tuesday morning we landed at Troon, a 
.smali port of entry in the Firth. The town, 
and indeed all the neighbourhood, belongs 
to the Duke of Portland, and though an in- 
significant place, containing hardly a dozen 
houses, it has a stone mole, and two large 
dry docks of the same materials, all con- 
structed by the Duke, who employs several 
‘large vessels to carry coal from his mines 
to ireland; for, though the Irish have plenty 
of coal in their own island, they are not 
allowed to dig it, but compelled to buy it of 
their English or Scotch neighbours. From 
the very landing to Kilmarnock, a distance 
of ten miles, is a rail-road, which is a cast- 
iron road; at least, the ruts are so, and the 
wheeis of all vehicles which travel upon 
it are also of iron, and made exactly to fit 
the road; so you must perceive that all 
manner of reins, driving, &c., are matters 
of supererogation. A rope serves to stop 
the horse, when he has proceeded as far as 
the rider thinks necessary, and when he 
has once started, he must, wiil he, nili he, 
go to the end of the road before he can get 
back again. This contrivance is intended 
to facilitate the conveyance of the coal, 
and is less expensive than it would seem at 
iirst sight, since the iron is procured and 
cast at no great distance; and, as the work 
|is done by the Duke’s tenants, much of the 
/money comes into his hands again in the 
shape of rents. Ail travellers must, of 
/ course, in passing these roads, make use 
of vehicles belonging to the same persons, 
| for no other wheels wiil fit them; and, as 
his grace gets his share of the profits in the 
same way, he has the advantage of a toll, 
without the trouble of toll-gates. To these 
sources ofreyenue you must add the returns 
from Ireland for the coal, which costs the 
Duke nothing but the price of digging and 
conveyance. 

Troon, and all the neighbouring coast, 
was once notorious for smuggling, or free- 
trading, to the Isle of Man and Ireland ; but 
| the King’s bull-dogs are now too numerous 
in the channel for such gentry as Mynheer 
Dirk Hatteraick and his crew, to tlourish 
much. And this puts me in mind of Dandie 
Dinmont, who is said to be a character well! 
known in Glasgow; a sturdy grazier of 
Dumfriesshire, who visits St Mungo’s cit 
| periodically, to trade in woo’, attended by 
| the Peppers and Mustards of such renown. 
| From Troon we proceeded to Kilmarnock 








_in a noddy, a vehicle with cast-iron wheels, 
| somewhat resembling,—to compare small 
| things with great,—the Czar’s wintersledge, 
_which contained all manner of apparatus 
for dining, &c. We had neither tables, 
chairs, nor victuals, to be sure, but it was not 
| for want of room. We were securely lock- 
ed up in this Brobdignagian diligence, and 
trundled away merrily. The jolting was 
not excessive, but every pebble, that lay in 
the ruts, told, as springs did not enter into 
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the composition of the affair. Reins, as I | 
hinted to you above, were not required. An | 
old fellow, with a broad blue bonnet, and 3] 
rope leading to the horse’s nose, officiated, 

however, for form’s sake, as Coachman. At | 


beneath it, described in “ Rob Roy,” are 
not now used ior divine service, but only 
for a burial place. The feats of Rob are 
fresh in the memory of the older inhabit- 
ants of Glasgow. The Scotch cottages in 


one part of the road, from the iron being | the neighbourhood of this city are filthy 


out of order, or some other cause, we per- | hovels, 


of which you have seen a better de- 


ceived, by the inciination of the establish- | scription than | can give you in the “ Cot- 


ment, that an overturn might be calculated | 
on with some degree of certainty. The 


windows, or holes, were about eight inches | 


square, and high up under the eaves of 
this extraordinary machine, and the door 
was not to be thought oi ; 
opening it, by any one but an adept, being 
quite out of the question. 


as Dandy did to Mc Guilog, ‘let’s out, 
man, let’s out, if ever ye wad hae a haiill | 
bane in ye’re skin, let’s out.’ Onr threats 
and cries finally procured us liberation 
prior to the catastrophe; the vehicle was 
righted, and we proceeded, without further 
adventure, to Kilmarnock. This is a Burgh 
of Barony, as it is called ; it is ia the county 
of Ayr, and near the nativity of Burns, with 
whom many of the inhabitants were, or pre- 
tended to be, well acquainted. During the 
day, I saw a carriage in the inn-yard, bear- 
ing the motto “ Bydand,” which was an old 
acquaintance to me, and would probably 
have been so toS— and D—. However, to 
ascertain whether | was correct in my her- | 
aldry, I inquired of a waiter, who informed 


me that it belonged to William Gordon of | 


Millrig. At six in the evening we left. 
Kilmarnock, and arrived at Gtassow, which 
we entered over the high bridge (vide Rob 
Roy) about ten. Our road lay near many 


interesting spots, but it was too misty to, 
Since | have | 
been here I have visited the botanie gar-. 
den. It is yet in its infancy, but very well | 


see much of the country. 


laid out. Like the garden at Cambridge, it | 
has a pond in the centre, but instead of | 


being a monotonous oval, one side of it | 


rises to a considerable height, and is con- 


structed with artificial rocks, over which | 


tumbles a smail cascade. I was much pleas- 
ed to see some of our old acqueintance, the 
Lobelia family, making a distinguished lig- 
ure in the green-house, and greeted right 


amicably two or three enormous stalks of 


Indian corn, carefully secluded from the 
external air, and occupying large pots, and 
conspicuous places, among bananas, aloes, 
orange, and lemon trees. Certainly, one 
does appear to greater advantage in good 
society. The environs of Glasgow are very 
pleasant; every gentieman’s house has some 
appe llation, as Larch-rrove, Shield-hall, &e. 
Within a few rods of the place where | am 
now writing, is the tolbooth [to’both], it has 
lately been taken down in part and rebuilt; 
but the lower part of the spire still remains, 
and the very door-way, through which Rob 
and Osbaldisione were introduced by the 
- Dougal creature on the night when they 
were surprised by the Ba illie. Opposite 
the tolbooth is the Tron churc h, in which 
Dr Chalmers preaches, but, to my regret, 
he is now absent on a eomat: The High 
chureh is a venerable building; the vaults 


any attempt at | 


In this situ-| 
ation of peril, we vociferated indignantly, | 


_tagers of Glenburnie.” Tbe manners of 
the Scotch ladies, whom I have seen, are 
very cordial; they always shake hands, 
when they meet or part with each other, or 
with gentlemen. In one family where I 
spent the night, they shook hands round, 
_and wished each other good night before 
going to bed, and a similar ceremony was 
repeated in the morning. To judge from 
what l have seen as yet, either the right 
learned and pious Sam. Johnson lied like a 
Parthian, or else matters have changed 
since his day. There seems to be plenty 
of wood in Scotland, and the land is highly 
cultivated. The hawthorn hedges are a 
much more ornamental and durable fence, 
than either stone walls [stane dykes] or 
rail fences. Oats are the staple here, cail- 
ed, by the Scotch, corn. Odatcakes, or ban- 
nocks, I cannot yet endure, but 1 suppose I 
shali come to them by and by. A haggis I 
have not yet seen, They are in the habit 
here of drinking whiskey toddy after din- 
ner, instead of wine. Every man Composes 
his own, hot or cool, weak or strong, as he 
pleases, in a large goblet, and bails out 
bumpers into a wine glass. This is a very 
sociable custom, and has this advantage, 
that ev ery man may suit his liquor to his 
calibre. Sweetness, strength, ard heat, 
are the principal qualities of the most ap- 
proved compositions of this kind. The 
Hunterian museum is a very fine collec- 
tion, but would be a more agreeable and 
instructive exhibition, if the various pre- 
parations were labelled. The ladies here 
wear shorter cloathes than I have hitherto 
been accustomed to see, and lest the top of 
the gown should have the advantage of the 
bottom, they usually cut down as ‘ast as 
they cut up. I have occasionally seen a 
Dandy, a strange monster, half monkey, 
halfman. lam told they are not uncom- 
mon in Edinburgh. I heard somewhere, 


him. The tunes are, of course, in slow 
time, as Windsor, Old Hundred, &c. The 
clergyman’s hair was combed straight over 
his forehead, and he had altogethar a very 
starched appearance. The service was 
pretty long; first a psalm ({saum] from the 
Scotch version, then an extempore prayer ; 
the preacher next read a part of a chap- 
ter of Scripture, and then delivered a lec- 
ture upon it, which I mistook for the ser- 
mon, it being quite as long as sermons in 
Boston usually are; but we had another 
psalm and prayer before the real sermon. 
Upon the whole, I was not much pleased 
with the service ; the sombre and Camero- 
nian appearance ‘of every thing around, the 
squalling of the clerk, and the absence of 
instrumental music, had rather an unpleas- 
ant effect. In the afternoon I attended the 
College church, where I found the same 
plainness and entire want of ornament; 
there was littie difference in any particular, 
except that the preacher’s Scotch was 


broader, and his precentor a worse singer. 
Adieu. 








POETRY. 





SONNET. 


They talk of short-lived pleasure—be it so— 
Pain dies as quickly: stern hard-featured pain 
Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go. 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign ; 
And, after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 
Oblivion, softly wiping out the stain, 
Makes the strong secret pangs of shame to cease: 
Remorse is virtue’s root; its fair increase 
Are fruits of innocence and blessedness : 
Thus joy, o’erborne and bound, doth still release 
His young limbs from the chains that round him 
press. 
Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable changeless state, "twere cause indeed to 
weep. ‘ 





SONNET. 


Yet one smile more, departing distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapoury air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, ‘the loud winds rua, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, * 





the other day, a singular account of the 
insoivenc) 
debts arnounted to seven thousand pounds | 
_in tailors’, stay-makers’, and milliners’ bills, | 
&e., and his whole property to twelve | 


pounds, together with a share in a pew in a | 


chapel (for Dandy was come of pious pa- 
rents) in right of mamma, “which, ’pon 
‘honor, having never been in, can’t tell 
what it is worth.” This is called “ doing 
the flats.” 

| T attended service this morning at the | 
| High church. The Scotch kirk rejects all | 
|manner of instrumental music, and I am! 
told, that one church in Glasgow, in which 
an attempt was made, some years since, to 
introduce an organ, has been since stigma- 
tized with the name of the “ whistling 
kirk.” ‘The Clerk, or Precentor, gets up 
and sings the first liné of the psalm, and 
then the whole congregation join in with 





of one of these animals. His | 


And the blue Gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. B. 





THANKSGIVING. 





When first in ancient time, from Jubal’s tongue 
| The tuneful anthem filled the morning air, 
| To sacred hymnings and elysian song 

| His music- ireathing shell the minstrel woke. 
Devotion breathed aloud from every chord :— 
The voice of praise was heard in every tone, 
And praver, and thanks to Him the eternal one, 
To Him, that with bright i Inspiration touched 
The high and gifted lyre of heavenly song 
And warmed the soul with new vitality. 
A surring energy through nature breathed :— 
‘The voice of adoration from her broke, 
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Swelling aloud in every breeze, and heard 
Long in the sullen waterfal],—what time 
Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on earth | 
Its bloom or blighting,—when the Summer smiled, 
Or Winter o’er the year's sepulchre mourned. 
The Deity was there '—a nameless spirit 
Moved in the breasts of men to do him homage ; 
And when the morning smiled, or evening pale 
Hung weeping o’er the melancholy urn, 
Thev came beneath the broad o’erarching trees, 
And in their tremulous shadow worshiped oft, 
Where pale the vine clung round their simple 
altars, 
And gray moss mantling hung. Above was heard 
The melody of winds, breathed out as the green 
trees 
Bowed to their quivering touch in living beauty, 
And birds sang forth their cheerful hymns. Below, 
The bright and widely wandering rivulet 
Struggled and gushed amongst the tangled roots, 
That choked its reedy fountain—and dark rocks 





ee 





Worn smooth by the constant current. Eventhere 
The listless wave, that stole with mellow voice 


Where reeds grew rank on the rushy-fringed brink, 
And the green sedge bent to the wandering wind, 
Sang with a cheerful song of sweet tranquillity. 
Men felt the heavenly influence—and it stole 
Like balm into their hearts, til] all was peace ; 
And even the air they breathed,—the light they | 
saw ,— 
Became religion,—for the etherial spirit 
Phat to soft music wakes the chords of feeling, 
And mellows every thing to beauty,—moved 
With cheering energy within their breasts, 
And made all holy there—for al! was love. 
The morning stars, that sweetly sang together— 
The moon, that hung at night in the mid-sky— 
Dayspring—and eventide—and all the fair 
And beautiful forms of nature, had a voice 
Of eloquent worship. Ocean with its tides 
Swelling and deep, where low the infant storm 
Hung on his dun, dark cloud, and heavily beat 
The pulses of the sea,—sent forth a voice 
Of awfu) adoration to the spirit, 
That, wrapt in darkness, moved upon its face. 
And when the bow of evening arched the east, 
Or, in the moonlight pale, the curling wave 
Kissed with a sweet embrace the sea-worn beach, 
And soft the song of winds came o’er the waters, 
The mingled melody of wind and wave 
Touched like a heavenly anthem on the ear; 
For it arose a tuneful hymn of worship. 
And have our hearts grown cold? Are there on 
earth 

No pure reflections caught from heavenly light ?— 
Have our mute lips no hymn—our souls no song ?— 
Let him that in the summer-day of youth D 
Keeps pure the holy fount of youthful feeling,— 
And him that in the nightfall of his years 
Lies down in his last sleep, and shuts in peace 
His dim pale eyes on life’s short wayfaring, 
Praise Him, that rules the destiny of man. 

H. W. L. 
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Sunday Evening, October, 1824. 
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TENDENCY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


French literature seems to be principal- 
ly directed, at the present time, to histori- 
cal productions, of which great numbers 
are constantly issuing from the French 
press. There are, at this time, five distinct 
historical collections publishing simulta- 
neously at Paris. The first, directed by 
the care of M. Guizot, embraces the first 
eight centuries of the French monarchy 
from Clovis to St Louis. The first eight 
volumes of this collection are published, 
faithfully translated from the barbarous 
Latin into French, which is suitable to 





_ing, in all, sixty volumes, 
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the simplicity of the times of which they 
treat, and enriched with valuable ex- 
planatory notes. This collection will form 
thirty volumes. The second is that of M. 
Petitot, which includes the memoirs from 
the thirteenth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth. Many of these are inedited. 
These two collections are followed by a 
third, consisting of M. Buchon’s edition of 
the chronicles of Froissart, Monstrelet, the | 
great chronicles of the Abbey of St Denis, 
and the memoirs of Duplessis Mornay, mak- 
These three 
collections include the whole of the origi- 
nal history of ancient France. The fourth 
collection, consisting of memoirs relative | 
to the French revolution; proceeds with 
rapidity, and will undoubtedly furnish the fu- 
ture historian with most valuable materials. 
The latest that have appeared are those of 
Thibaudeau, who, having held important 
political situations under all the govern- 
ments, had opportunities of observation un- 
der the Convention, the Directory, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, which are cal- 
culated to make his memoirs very interest- 
ing. Two volumes are published. The 
memoirs of Condorcet, extracted from his 
correspondence, and that of his friends, 
haye been announced, but are disavowed 
by his family. Madame de Genlis has ad- 
vertised six volumes in 12mo of her own life. 
The fifth coliection contains historical me- 
moirs of the English revolution; among 
which have been published the Memoirs of 
Lord Clarendon, the Journal of his son, and 
Burnet’s History of his own times. 

Besides these and other extensive works | 
which indicate the prevailing tendency of 














French literature, numerous miniature his- 
tories, in one or two volumes, are publisb- | 
ed; among the latest of which are those of | 
Germany, of the United States of North 
America, and of Poland. Two volumes 
have just issued from the press, under the | 
title of *“*Memoirs of Louis Jerome Gohier, 
President of the Directory on the 18th 
Brumaire.” This work is said to contain 
new facts, though in no great number, and 
to be well written. These memoirs con- 
tinually refute the memorial of Las Casas, | 
and other late publications on Buonaparte, | 
whence it is inferred that the author, an old | 
man of seventy-seven, has had some assist- | 
ance in the composition of his work. “ The | 
book is quite republican,” says a royalist ) 
writer, “ yet the eifect is not bad; because | 
if the author defends the directorial gov- | 
ernment of the French republic, one and | 
indivisible; on the other hand he victori- | 
ously combats the usurpation of Buonaparte, | 
his pretended election to the imperial 
throne, his violent and tyrannical govern- 
ment, his council of state, and his servile 
tribunals. He does not declaim, but he | 
proves; and his proofs are the more per- 
suasive, as he at the same time does justice 
to the genius and military talents of him 
whom he assails; and notwithstanding the 
expression of his republican sentiments, he 
not only refrains from any seditious insinv- | 
ation, but shows himself moderate, and even | 
favourable to the government of the king.” } 
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NEW WORK OF MADAME DE GENLIS, 


Madame de Genlis has written a large 
volume on the employment of time, which, 
however, treats of almost every thing ex- 
cept the employment of time. Of the twen- 
ty-six chapters composing it, nine are upon 
testaments, duty, vice and virtue, false 
glory, prejudices, literary glory, sensibility, 
and egotism: eight other chapters are em- 


_ployed on modern civilization; they are 
(a long tirade against the present age, 


against modern inventions, and modern phi- 
losophers. Whether in thus waging a bel- 
lum ad internecionem against Diderot, Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, &c. Madame de Geniis is 
making good use of time, is a question that 
may be properly asked. The reader, of 
course, needs not be told, that in a work of 
this writer there are parts that give evi- 
dence of superior talent, and prove that her 
style has not lost any thing of its elegance 
or correctness. Such is the chapter on old 
age, which she ingeniously compares, “ to 
the end of a great harvest in threatening 
weather, when we hasten to bring under 
cover all that we have gathered; every 
moment is precious; we are unwilling to 
lose a single one.” 





GEOGRAPHY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Several important discoveries have been 
lately made in the geography of New South 
Wales. But the most interesting is the 
discovery, by Mr Oxley, an officer attach- 
ed to the government, of a large river, 
called the Brisbane, which discharges its 
waters into Moreton Bay, four hundred 
miles to the northward of Port Jackson. 
This valuable discovery was only made in 
December last, in the course of a survey 
of Moreton Bay, with a view to forma con- 
vict penal establishment there. The river 
flows through a rich country, and is navi- 
gable for twenty miles for vessels of con- 
siderable burden, if not drawing more than 
sixteen feet of water. From this distance 
the water is perfectly freshh Mr Oxley 
proceeded thirty miles further up the river, 
without finding any diminution in either 
the breadth or the depth of it, except that 
in one place, to the extent of thirty yards, 
a ridge of detached rocks stretches across, 
having not more than twelve feet at high 
water; and he obtained from a hill a view 
of its apparent course for thirty or forty 
miles further. As far as Mr Oxley went, 
the tide rose four feet six inches. It was 
impossible to pursue the invesUigation then 
from sickness, heat of weather, and short- 
ness of provisions; but he was to renew his 
survey early in the autumn. The country 
was level ail round, from south to north- 
west, in the apparent southwest course of 
the river; from which circumstance, and 
the slowness of the current, Mr. Oxley was 
led to conclude, that the river will be found 
navigable for vessels otf burthen to a much 
greater distance, probably not less than fif- 
ty miles. There was no appearance of its 
being flooded ; and from the nature of the 
country and other circumstances, he 
not think that the sources of the river will 
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be found in a mountainous region, but rather 
that it flows from some lake, which will 

rove to be the receptacle of those interior 
streams to the northwest, crossed by him 
during his land expedition in 1818. Many 
conjectures have been hazarded with re- 
gard to the ultimate sources of this river ; 
but whatever be its origin, it is certainly 
the largest fresh water river hitherto dis- 
covered in New South Wales, and promises 
to be of the utmost importance to the colo- 
ny, as it affords water communication with 


the sea, to a vast extent of country, a great | 


portion of which appeared to Mr Oxley 
capable of raisiug the richest productions 
of the tropics. 





PROFESSOR GURNEY’S IMPROVEMENT OF 
HARE’S BLOWPIPE. 


Professor Gurney, of London, has made 
an additional improvement upon the cele- 
brated blowpipe of Dr Hare, and has appa- 
rently made this most potent agent quite 
safe, both to the operator and the spectators, 


which was very far from being the case, | 


eyen after the improvements of Dr Clarke, 
and others. For, notwithstanding the re- 
duction of the jet to the smallest possible 
diameter, and the interposition of screens of 
wire-gauze, explosions would sometimes 
take place where the oxygen and hydrogen 
gases were employed in a mixed state. 
Professor Gurney, therefore, has construct- 


ed his gas magazine, not of iron or copper, | 


whose fragments, in the event of an explo- 
sion, were the chief cause of mischief, but 
of a bladder, or bag of varnished silk, press- 
ed upon by a pasteboard cover, as lightly 
constructed as the requisite pressure will 
permit, and connected only by strings for 
effecting the pressure, by drawing down the 


cover upon the solid parts of the apparatus | 


beneath. From this flexible magazine the 
gas passes through a pipe, not immediately 
to the je‘, but into a small strong safety 
chamber, the lower part of which contains 
water, only partly filling it, and its top is 
only closed by a good cork; the last men- 
tioned pipe being bent down, so as to deliv- 
er its gas beneath the water’s surface, and 
from above the water, another smal! pipe, in- 
tercepted by asuccession of small wire-gauze 
screens, conducts the mixed gas to the jet. 
Hitherto no accident has attended the fre- 
quent use of this simple apparatus, nor does 
there appear to be any source of danger 
which is not guarded against. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE RESPIRATION OF 
REPTILES. 


Dr Edwards, in a late work on the influ- 
ence of physical agents upon animal bodies, 
has related some curious experiments, which 
tend to afford some explanation of the sin- 
gular fact of certain animals, particularly 
toads, remaining alive for indefinite periods, 
although enclosed in solid bodies. In an 
experiment performed by Herissant, three 
toads were enclosed in boxes sealed with 
Plagter, two of which were found alive at 


the end of eighteen months. The account 
pf a experiment is not very satisfactory 


| in its details, as no mention is made either 
be the size or materials of the boxes em- 
ployed; and there is reason to believe that 
a certain portion of air was present in them. 
| Dr Edwards, in order to guard against this 
objection, took boxes about four inthes 
| square, and having put some plaster in the 
| bottom, placed the toads in them, and, sur- 

rounding them on all sides with plaster, 
shut and secured the boxes. The circum- 
stance to be ascertained, was, whether 
those reptiles which were deprived of air 
by the contact of a solid body, or those by 
immersion in water, would survive longest ; 
and it is sufficient, at present, to remark, 
that they lived much longer in the plaster 
than in water. A fact sufficiently re- 
markable, but what appears more extraor- 
dinary still, is, that they lived longer when 
enclosed in a solid body, than in air. Four 
frogs were contained in a dry jug, and an 
equal number were placed indry sand ; the 
third day, all those confined in air, were 
| dead, except one, while all those enclosed 
in sand were alive, except one ; from which 
it would appear, not merely that these rep- 
tiles can live when surrounded by solid 
bodies, but that placing them in this situa- 
| tionets a means of prolonging their exist- 
| ences a conclusion which is in accordance 
| with those well authenticated narratives of 
animals of this class having been found in 
the centre of solid masses, where they must 
| have been enclosed during periods, concern- 
ing the duration of which, it would be in 
vain for us to indulge in conjecture. 

That the sand employed in the last men- 
tianed experiment contained air, is abvious ; 
and that the plaster was pervious to air, Dr 
Edwards proves by a very satisfactory ex- 
periment. But, as it might be said, that 
although some air passed through the plas- 
| ter, yet enough to sustain life could not be 
| supposed to find its way through so dense a 
‘body, toads and salamanders were en- 
closed as before, and the boxes buried in wa- 
| ter and quicksilver; they now died as soon 
/as when merely immersed without any cov- 

ering. It would thus appear, that the fact of 
| these reptiles living in solid bodies, is not an 
exception to the general law, which regards 
air as necessary to the support of animal 
life. The fact of their surviving longer in 
plaster or sand, than in air, seems to depend 
upon the waste by evaporation being thus 
lessened, it having been found by statical 
experiments, that, ceteris paribus, a frog 
confined in air becomes emaciated and 
shrivelled with much greater rapidity than 
when surrounded by solid materials; the 
rationale of which is too obvious to require 
explanation. 
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By Cummings, Hilliard, §& Co.—Boston. 
A General Abridgment and Digest of 


American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 


umes. Vol. VII. 
Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 





nah Adams. 





By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


A Peep at the Pilgrims, in sixteen hun- 
dred thirty-six. A Tale of Olden Times. By the 
author of divers unfinished Manuscripts. 2 vols. 
12mo. 





By Oliver Everett—Boston. 


A Collection of Essays and Tracts in 
Theology. By Jared Sparks. No. VIII. 





By Munroe & Francis—Boston. 


Final Restoration Demonstrated from the 
Scriptures of Truth, by three sufficient Arguments : 
the Oath of Jehovah; the Love of Jehovah; the 
Prayer of Faith. Also, the main Objections Re- 
futed. .Designed to vindicate the Character of 
God, and justify his Ways to Man. By Philo-Be- 
reanus. 





By True & Green—Boston. 


Memoirs of the Campaign of the North 
Western Army of the United States, A. D. 1812. 
In a series of Letters addressed to the Citizens of 
the United States. With an Appendix, containing 
a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services of the 
Author. By William Hull, late Governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, and Brigadier General in 
the Service of the United States. 





By George Davidson—Charlestown, Ms. 


The Political Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary of the Committee for Foreign Affairs dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. To which is prefixed 
a Brief Sketch of the Author’s Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 





By Mark Newman—Andover, Mass. 
An Abridgment of the Writings of Lewis 


Cornaro, a Nobleman of Venice, on Health and 
Long Life. By Herman Daggett, A. M., Principal 
of the Foreign Mission School. 





By R. Donaldsen—New York. 
The Case of Gibbons against Ogden, 


heard and determined in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, February Term, 1824, on Appeal 
from the Court of Errors of the State of New York, 
and iuvolying the Constitutionality of the Laws of 
that State, granting to Livingston and Fulton the 
Exclusive Navigation of its Waters by Steamboats. 
Reported by Henry Wheaton. Price, $1,590. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, Febru- 
ary Term, 1824. By Henry Wheaton, Counsellor 
at Law. Vol. IX. 


By E. Bliss & E. White—New York. 


Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. With a Letter to a Lady on An- 
cient and Modern Music. From the fourth London 


Edition. 12mo. pp. 351. 





By H.C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Recollections of the Peninsula. By the 
author of “Sketches of India.” 

A Compendious System of Midwifery. By 
William Dawes, M. D. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. Svyo,. 

Report of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas, Court of King’s 
Bench, and at Nisi Prius. Vol. VIII. 


By Abraham Small— Philadelphia, 


A Communication on the Improvement 
of Government, read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society, at a meeting attended by General 
La Fayette, October 1, 1824. By Charles J. Ingere 
soll, Esq. 
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"By S. F. Bradford—Philadelphia. 


The Life of Andrew Jackson, Major Gen- 
eral in the service of the United States ; compris- 
ing a History of the War in the South, from the 
commencement of the Creek Campaign to the ter- 


mination of Hostilities before New Orleans. By | [Several of which are shortly to be published by 


John Henry Eaton, Senator of the United States. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


ee 


By John Mortimer—Philadelphia. 
The American Monthly Magazine, for | 
October, 1824. 


The Globe. No. VIL | 





By Anthony Finley—Philadelphia. 
The Guide to Domestic Happiness. By | 


the author of “The Refugee.” 18mo. 

The Evidence of Christianity derived | 
‘rom its Nature and Reeeption. By J. B. Sumner, 
\.M. I2mo. 


By B. & T. Kite—Philadelphia. 


A Letter to a Friend, on the Authority, 
Purpose, and Effects of Christianity, and especially 
on the doctrine of Redemption. By Joseph John 
Gurney. 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, No. XXVIII. for October 1824. 





By R. W. Pomeroy—Philadelphia. 


The poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
In 7 vols. 12mo. With Plates. 





By S. Potier & Co.—Philadelphia. 


A Discourse on Church Government, | 


wherein the Rights of the Church, and the Suprem- 
acy of Christian Princes are Vindicated and Ad- 
justed. By John Potter, D. D., Bishop of Oxford, 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. First 
American Edition. 





By R. W. Pomeroy— Philadelphia. 


Don Juan. A Poem, in Sixteen Cantos. 
By Lord Byron. 2 vols. Price, $2,50. 





By James Thomas—Georgetown, D. C. 


The Evangelical Catechism, adapted to 
the use of Sabbath Schools and Families, with a 
new Method of instructing those who cannot read. 
“econd Edition. By the Rey. John Mines. 





By T. W. White—Richmond, Va. 


Spiritual Songs. Composed and publish- 
ed by Henry Bridgewater, L. P., of Chesterfield 
County, Virginia. 

Seven Lectures on Female Education. 
Inscribed to Mrs Garnett’s Pupils, at Elm Wood, 
Essex County, Virginia, by their very Sincere 
Friend James M. Garnett. 





By John H. Nash—Richmond, Va. 


The Vocal Standard, or Star-Spangled 
Banner; being the latest and best Selection ever 
offered to the Public, particularly of American Pat- 
riotic Songs. 





By Joseph Martin—Richmond, Va. 


The Fountain of Life Opened; or a Dis- 
play of Christ in his Essential and Mediatorial 
Glory. Containing forty-two Sermons on various 
Texts of Scripture. By the Rey. John Flavel. 
First American Edition. 
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At the University Press—Cambridge. 


CumMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston. } 


Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provements and the following Additions : Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin; A concise Introduction 
to the Making of Latin Verses; A metrical Key to | 
the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of | 
Roman Coins, Weichts, and Measures. By ben- | 





jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 


Boston. 
[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- | 


ginal !crammar which belongs exclusively to Eng-} « 


lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the size all 
the volume. | 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with | 
the localities of all which are known to exist in | 
every State, &c., having the Towns, Counties, &c., | 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel | 
Robinson M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. Ilvol. 8vo. | 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 


By A. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia, 


Chitty’s Pleadings. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 
The Museum of Foreign Literature and 


| Science. No. XXIX. 


The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 


ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by Jobn D. 
Godman, M. D. 





By R. W. Pomeroy—Philadelphia. 
The whole of the Works of Lord Byron. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


H AVE preparing for the Press, by Judge 
Hlowe of Northampton, “The Lawyer’s 
Common-Place Book, with an Alphabetical 


| Index of most of the Heads which occur in 


general Reading and Practice.” Its object 





taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- | is to aid the Student, by furnishing to his 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- | hand a Title, under which he may arrange 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in} nearly every thing he can find an interest 
| order to adapt it to the use of the American Student. ‘in preserviug. The utility of Common- 


| Third Edition. lvol. 8vo. " “a : 
. . . ‘ 16 B Ks c y «< 
A General Abridgment and Digest of | vrac sg ote a be admitted by all. 
| Few Lawyers have attained to any consid- 


American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- | “ : Pe me 2 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- | erable eminence in the profession without 
'umes. Vols VI. and VIII. _adopting one of some sort. To facilitate 
Collectanea Graca Minora. Sixth Cam- | the use of them so as to induce their adop- 
bridge edition ; in which the Latin of the Notes tion by every individual engaged in profes- 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. ‘sional pursuits, is the design of the work. 
Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- | 
gica, et Aneis. With English Notes, for the use 
| of Schgols. POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
A Greek and English Lexicon. WORDSW ORTH. 
| The Four Gospels of the New Testament | 
| in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- | Cusmes, Hitiiarp, & Co. continue to 
| con in English of all the words contained in them; receive Subscriptions for Wordsworth’s Po- 
| designed for the use of Schools. ’ ems, at their Bookstores, No. 1, Cornhill, 
| An Introduction to Algebra. By War-) and at Cambridge. Price to Subscribers, 


| ren Colburn. @5.00 fi : , 
| 5, or the four volumes. Two volumes 
° > - T:4: r i . 
Poetical W orks of W illiam W ordsworth. _are already published, and maybe seen as 
In 4 vols. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No. 1, . - 


Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge. } | above; the other two will be published in 
| An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, | the course of the next month, when the Sub- 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and | SCriptions will be closed, and the price ad- 
| Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, compiled | vanced to $6,50. 

| from the most approved writers, and designed for | 
the use of the Students of the University of Cam- | 
bridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of Math- | 
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ematics and Natural Philosophy. 
| No. IIl., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 
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By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 8vo. 
An Edition of the Bible inSpanish, in 12mo. 





| 
By C. Spaulding—Hallowell, Me. 

| A View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
| By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 

By B.& T. Kite—Philadelphia. 


The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions, being a Treatise on the 
principal Diseases incidental to Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, Mediterranean, and coast of 
Africa. By James Johnson, M. D. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By Jobn Joseph 
Gurney. 





Dent, Criarke, & Tyrer, of Greenfield, 
| Mass., have lately published 

: The Common Reader, consisting of a va- 
‘riety of Pieces, Original and Selected, in- 
_tended for the use of Schools, and particu- 
larly calculated for the improvement of 
Scholars of the First and Second Classes, in 
| the artof Reading. By T. Strong, A. M. 
| Third Edition. 

_ The Scholar’s Guide to the History of 
the Bible; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
| Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A.M. 
For Sale by C. H. & Co. 
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